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PREFACE. 



The following Sketches are what they profess 
to be — ^the work of an idle man. Written during 
some months of idleness^ and^ for the most part^ 
describing the result of experience gathered 
during years more or less wasted^ they have the 
merit of beings as far as they go, true views of 
life as it came under the writer's own observation. 
Some few years have passed since the Sketches 
were written, and the author hopes that in the 
natural course of things, he has, with the lapse 
of time, gathered more wisdom. 



VI PREFACE. 

It may be said that the ^^Old Story'' touches 
upon a subject hardly fit for general reading, 
but to those who read the daily papers there 
will be little new; and the author hopes if his 
Sketches do no good, that they will, at any rate, 
do no harm. 

Navemb&Ty 1865. 
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THREE HUNDRED A YEAR, AND MARRIAGE. 



(^ MUST plead guilty to having run counter to all 
5lg the advice and experience of others, that of my 
anxious mother, my sisters, — my old-maid sisters, 
and younger and more enthusiastic sisters, — all my 
old family friends, always ready and willing to 
proffer good advice, edifying and heneficial in the 
extreme. I have had, like other people, my disap- 
pointments and annoyances, and I suppose like other 
people have had letters of good advice and consola- 
tion. 

I never give good advice or consolation. I tried it 
once, and failed so signally, that I have been dis- 
couraged, and am now sadly wanting in that respect. 
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2 THREE HUNDRED A YEAR^ AND MARRIAGE. 

Calling to pay a bill at an old tradesman's, I found 
him in his back -parlour, on a sofa, in all the agony 
of a sharp attack of the gout, upon which I ventured 
my unpractised hand at consolation, telling him I 
had heard that people felt so much better after an 
attack, and that I hoped it might be so in his case. 
He growled out '^I have had gout this twenty 
years, and it never did me any good.'' So much 
for my consolation. 

Having passed the age of thirty, I shall not, by 
those of riper years, be suspected of placing much 
weight or reliance on the aflfiections or interest of 
others. My daring outrage, in the opinions of those 
that are near and dear to me, consisted in marrying 
on three hundred a year — the sum that has been 
selected to argue the ^^ ways and means " question. 

Having led an idle, reckless, shooting, fishing, 
travelling, sketching existence up to thirty, I became 
possessed, by a chance that does not come to many, 
of the income I began the experiment upon. 

At eighteen a man may fish, and shoot, and go to 
bed fishingly and shootingly inclined, but when he 
gets a little more advanced in life he begins to feel 
uneasy and dissatisfied. Perhaps in comfortably 
situated country quarters (where he has arrived with 
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his favourite coats and boots^ his tackle all in good 
order^ his pocket not badly supplied^ and every re- 
qnirement for an easy-going man complied with) the 
notes of a song may have strange meanings and on 
saying good-nighty on pressing one of the hands held 
out to him, he may feel the tender little ounce and 
a half of warm humanity (I hope I am right in my 
anatomy) produces an effect that years will not 
efface. If he venture to meet the eyes belonging to 
the handj (his look not longer, or more remarkable 
than those given to the rest of the family, but how 
different!) and his gaze is not unkindly returned, 
then his life seems worthless, wasted, and unprofit- 
able. He may think and feel deeply, but what she 
may think or feel, he does not venture to imagine, 
and must, if a gentleman, banish any thoughts on the 
subject; as he knows, and his friends know, that the 
handful of gold that the season^s travelling expenses 
will absorb, is all that he possesses, or is likely to 
possess. What does it matter to him next day if the 
big trout gets off? Hang the big trout — ^hang the 
sunshine — ^hang everything ! This is the frame of 
mind the moist little bit of flesh has produced upon 
him. He hears the singing again. He knows where 
she sits, however he may be occupied, laughing and 
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talking to others. He knows which way her head id 
turned, whichever corner of the room he is in. He 
may partly know her thoughts, but he must not 
know about, or think about her. He leaves, and 
may be never hears the songs again from her lips. 
What a strange feeling comes over him on hearing 
the words again, possibly better sung. Perhaps, in 
after-years, he hears she is in want of a good wet- 
nurse, or that she and her husband complain of the 
bugs in their lodgings at Worthing. 

A man who is not able to take an Eve to himself, 
may find another consolation in looking around on 
the Adams and Eves of his acquaintance, and per- 
haps it occurs to him that in their recipe for life, 
they mix the evil in larger proportion than the good, 
whatever their knowledge may be. He tries to think 
that married life is a jumble of doctor's bills, Robb's 
biscuits, bad drains, dishonest cooks, drunken foot- 
men, and Christmas bills. But it won*t do : like the 
gamblers at Homburg and Baden, he cannot help 
looking at and remembering the winners, though I 
could wish Sir Cresswell Cresswell had written a 
love story. 

People may say that true love, like the measles, or 
small-pox, can only attack one once in a life-time ; 
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I do not know, but I fancy the complaints in some 
cases may recur more frequently. 

Going on till thirty, discontented and unhappy, 
not making the necessary eflForts to advance in life, 
and yet not feeling satisfied, I became, as I have 
stated before, the possessor of three hundred a year. 

Now to carry out my visions of love in a cottage I 
Now to prove that it was only a woman's society 
that I wanted, and that when I had one to sympa- 
thise with, listen to, and encourage me, I should 
require nothing more ! But young ladies do not, in 
their abstract visions of married life, place the scene 
in a cottage, and three hundred a year has never been 
made the ground- work of a love romance. Romances, 
in the abstract, are always worked out upon a three 
thousand a year scale, and "when I am married,^' is 
like the far oflF prospect of the child, " when I am a big 
girl, such and such a grand and impossible event is to 
come off.'' If at home there is any want of refine- 
ment, or any hitch at all, it's all to be remedied wheii 
a home of her own is started : ".When I am married) I 
hope we shall have napkins every day at dinner, not 
only when there is company." " When I am married, 
I shall diive about a great deal more," etc., etc. 
It's never, " When I am married, we must save, and I 
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shall not be able to afford this or that/^ After all, 
when one dreams, or looks forward, it^s just as well 
to have pleasant dreams. With a man, the dream 
often is the possession of a dear little creature to love, 
and cherish, and confide in ; and if he cannot have 
her surrounded by luxury, he is very willing to take 
her on her own merit, and push on as best he 
may. 

I went into the country soon after my good for- 
tune ; went to a far aw0,y fishing-quarter, and fished 
and sketched, my dreams of life taking no definite 
form, but contented and happy in my limited means, 
taking a more sunny view of life. In my way to my 
fishing- water I passed the Eectory, a snug little 
cottage, with windows down to the ground, opening 
on to a flower-garden and lawn. I had seen the 
rector in church, and heard his mild administrations 
against evil and sin ; but virtuous, well-to-do looking 
old man, he seemed almost to be telling lies when 
warning his people of the misery and sinftilness of 
everything earthly. . In his pew I saw his two 
daughters, the fairest and loveliest of creatures — f 
women to look at, and see one's heaven in ; content 
to take them as an embodiment of everything holy 
and worthy of regard. I had wished for an intro- 
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dactioH to the family^ but the old man made no 
advances^ and the daughters, of course, could not do 
so ; so it seemed that I might go on for ever, and 
never exchange a word with them. 

One morning, on getting to my favourite stream, 
where I always expected one or two good trout, I 
saw, what even when annoyed at seeing my best 
fishing- water occupied, I could not deny, a very fine 
looking young fellow in the middle of the water, 
working away. He sung out as if he had known me 
for years, — ^^ Have you got any black gnats to 
spare ? I have lost my last, and its the only fly 
they are taking ; ^^ all said in such a pleasant, gen- 
tlemanly manner, that I could only express myself 
as ready to assist him. 

On his coming to the bank, I was struck with his 
likeness to the rector^s daughters. He said, — ^^ Oh, 
you have been here some time, and fish a good deal ; 
my sisters see you pass. The governor wanted to 
ask you to dinner, and make your acquaintance, only 
he waited till I got leave. Come and dine with us 
to-day, we so seldom see a stranger in these parts ; 
it^s quite an event. I know your name, and some- 
thing about you, as one of our fellows told me a 
friend of his was staying at the inn here, fishing — 
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Condy — you know Condy, a Scotchman — a very nice 
fellow when you know him/' 

I expressed my delight at the invitation, with a 
certain queer undefined feeling that I was not merely 
going to dine, but to take up the first link of a long 
train of consequences, all turning on the bright little 
creature who picked up the lame woman's crutch in 
coming out of church on Sunday. 

'^ My sisters never go from home, and have never 
been in London ; they go every year and see life at 
Oxford out of term time. My father's only brother, 
a rich old swell, is head of a college there. Since my 
mother's death we have been very quiet. But, old 
fellow, I have taken all the best water ; go a-head 
and fish up. I'll work up after you, and we can 
walk back again together." 

In the afternoon we met again, he with the largest 
basket of fish ; knowing every hole and comer of the 
water, he fished to greater advantage. I returned 
to the inn, and pulled out from comers of my port- 
manteau bits of finery that I had put there, with 
very little intention of wearing. How glad I was I 
had not had my hair cut in the village that morn- 
ing, as I had half intended. When I reached the cot- 
tage, an old servant opened the door ; he looked very 
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clerical, and parish-clerk-like. The hall was one of 
those few halls that give a pleasant, cheerful impres- 
sion on entering a house. It had a warm furnished 
look — a place you could stand and talk in, not 
merely hurry through. 

I was shown into a low drawing-room, with book- 
cases, and heavy beams across the ceiling — a very 
comfortable room. I had hardly time to look round, 
when the bright little figure came in. She blushed 
a little, only a very little, and said, — '^ I must intro- 
duce myself; papa has not returned from the schools, 
and Frank is teaching the old cook to make a 
curry; he has just returned from India, and tor- 
ments our old cook about Indian dishes.'^ She 
looked me straight in the face, her beautiful hazel 
eyes lighted up with a changing expression at every 
word. 

'^We often have seen you pass, and have won- 
dered who you were, Mr. Erskine, and what could 
have induced you to come here. When Frank 
came home he said you knew his great friend, Mr. ' 
Condy. Mr. Condy came here some time ago, and 
we liked him very much.'^ 

^^ How happy you must be here. Miss Townsend, 
in this beautifully situated cottage. No wonder you 
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SO seldom go from home ; I wonder anybody should 
think of wishing to leave such a nice place/' 

^^ Oh; Mary and I are very glad to take a run from 
home, but papa never likes us to leave him since 
mamma died/' 

The old rector came in and interrupted us. He 
shook hands with me in a most friendly manner, 
saying he had seen me in church, and was glad to 
see me there, as one or two fishermen who had been 
at the inn did not come, and he thought it was, to 
say the least of it, a mark of disrespect to himself. 
Then he told me how he used to fish during the va- 
cations, and how trout in those days were much 
larger, and more plentiful; and then, how he and his 
father's father had been rectors of the parish ; and 
he pointed to a portrait, in uniform, of his great- 
grandfather, an officer under Marlborough. He 
rather seemed to think that though all flesh is grass, 
there might be diflferent kinds of grass, some fine, 
and some coarse. I could trace a certain pride of 
birth in both him and his daughters, and in no 
family in the kingdom could you have found more 
grace and refinement. Mary came in, and spoke to 
me in the same frank, open way her sister had done; 
saying they had watched me pass, and seen me 
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sketching, and were very glad to make my acquaint- 
ance. Frank came at last, and was as hearty and 
free as in the morning. 

^' I have made you such a curry, old boy ! You 
cannot do everything without fresh cocoa-nut milk; 
but I have done my best. Old Alice says she thinks 
I had better have stayed at home, if all I have learnt 
is to make such nasty messes; that those pagan 
dishes should not be cooked in a clergyman's family ; 
and that she wonders why I had not taught them to 
cook some good Christian dishes, instead of learning 
from a parcel of naked black fellows. But I re- 
minded her how I used to steal her jam, and tie the 
poker to her apron, and she became quite good- 
natured again.'' 

The dinner was just what a country dinner should 
be — the natural dishes that the place produces 
(always excepting Frank's curry); trout, a small joint, 
and a fowl, and the wine old, like the family. The 
Miss Townsends did not ask me any of those common, 
conventional questions, questions like those one sees 
in conversation books, that one knows every fresh 
visitor is put through. ^^ Mr. Erskine, are you fond 
of music ?" ^^ You sketch, Mr. Erskine, do you not ? " 
etc., etc. They evidently had been very little in the 
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world, and their natural manner had not been 
changed. Love for and pride in their brother, who 
had been six years in India (his first absence from 
home), seemed to engross them. He rattled away 
about what the colonel did and said, and what 
Brown and the doctor thought and said, all in an 
amusing natural sort of way ; and he had home ques- 
tions and home interests. I talked a good deal to 
the old man, who did not seem quite satisfied with 
the way the world was going on, and seemed rather 
left behind. I mentioned an hotel in Paris where I 
had seen a curiously carved mantel-piece — I saw him 
change colour and look put out, so 1 turned the sub- 
ject. Frank told me afterwards his father had been 
to that hotel on his honeymoon, and that his mother 
had taken a sketch of the carving, which he would 
show me. I soon found there ran through the old 
man^s whole life a deep feeling of sorrow at the loss 
of his wife. Everything seemed to remind him of 
her. At times he would sit as if alone, with his eyes 
fixed. After dinner, Grace sang — sang old-fashioned 
songs that every one has heard a himdred times — to 
my mind much better than those we see advertised 
in omnibuses and railway stations. I remember a 
year or two ago seeing in every omnibus in town a 
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large picture of a gaudily coloured young lady, with 
her head on one side ; underneath were the words 
^'As if you did not know/^ referring, I suppose, to the 
state of the lady^s affections ; however, it was a ques- 
tion that did not interest me. What young lady 
could sit down and sing with effect a song advertised 
in every bus in London ? Grace sang ^^ The Queen 
of the May,^' ^^ Long long ago,^^ with a feeling that 
suggested she had not had any yery sad memories, or 
any experiences beyond her present innocent, quiet 
life. 

They showed me their sketches, — sketches drawn 
with mind and feeling, not merely spoilt paper. I 
left the house, not the least knowing what they 
thought of me, all was so weU-bred and quiet that 
I could not in the least make out, and did not try. 
On getting to the inn, a honey-suckled little place, 
kept by an old widow who had managed to repel all 
her tap-room customers, and seemed to live on her 
three per cents., and keep the inn open because it had 
become an hereditary duty. She went to London 
twice a year to receive her dividends, and always took 
some carefully cured pork as a present to her stock- 
broker j indeed feeding up the pigs, and curing the 
hams for Mr. Baker^s present, seemed one of the 
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chief objects of her life ; and she used to return with 
accounts of Mr. Baker^s having asked her to dinner 
and told her of all that was going on. The names and 
ages of all Mr. B.^s children interested her; some- 
how she seemed to think she conferred a good deal 
of patronage on him. All the result of her visits 
was his having twice a year to walk to the Bank with 
a very curiously-dressed old lady, who always stopped 
in the middle of the street and clutched him by the 
arm, telling him to take care not to be run over. He 
always was afraid lest a director of his Insurance 
Company should pass at the time, and raise his pre- 
mium on account of the extra risk he ran. She had 
employed his father to invest five thousand pounds 
for her, and this was all the business she ever gave 
the office; but good-natured man ! he likes the talk- 
ative old woman, and looked forward to her visits, 
and Mrs. Swift's hams became an institution in his 
family. But I am wandering from my subject. On 
getting back to the inn, I sat musing at the window 
of my bedroom. (If I remained in the parlour after 
half-past ten, Mrs. Swift would always come in with 
a lighted candle, and wish me good-night.) I sat 
and thought of mountain streams in Scotland, of 
songs I had heard there, and words I had spoken : 
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thoughts that I had entirely forgotten' came back to 
me, and my memory carried me quite away from 
the present. I sat dreaming on till rudely inter- 
rupted by the oaths and rough language of some 
labourers returning from a neighbouring public- 
house. 

The next day, while I was arranging my flies after 
breakfast, Frank came in. He had a long talk with 
Mrs. Swift about the pigs^ asking her when her niece 
was coming back again, and how the young apple- 
trees had turned out, all in his ofl^-hand way. He 
did not seem at all awed by Mrs. Swift; I could 
never shake oflF a certain sort of veneration for her. 
Frank said he would fish with me; he took me home 
with him, and told me to go into the drawing-room 
while he got his things ready. I found Grace mend- 
ing her father^s socks. I had never before considered 
mending socks an interesting employment; but she 
was in a fresh morning dress, and her rich brown 
hair fell in massive braids, and mingled with the work; 
a bright simshine lighted the whole, and the fresh 
scented air came in at the window. I could not have 
wished for a more striking picture of an English girl. 
How much better than fondling a sickly dog, or 
playing on an impossible harp ! She quietly put 
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down her basket, and shook back her hair, and 
smilingly said she had not expected visitors so early. 
I told her it was Frank^s fault, and that I was not to 
blame ; and had some common-place remark about 
the socks in my head, but was glad I did not give 
utterance to it. A sudden thought struck me — ^Will 
she ever sit at a cottage window and dam my socks? 
Shall I ever have that rich brown hair nearer my 
face ? and I knew that the loving-only-once theory 
was a false one. 

She said little, and gave me the impression that 
she would not be sorry when I left the room, and she 
could continue her work. Frank^s entrance relieved 
me of my embarrassment. She seemed to me to 
have no points in common with the young ladies I 
had met before, and would not meet me half way in 
any observation ; not like a young lady to whom I 
once offered a sixpenny present, and who answered 
that she would ask her mamma if she might take it. 

On the way to our fishing Frank, seemed to guess 
that 1 should like to know something about his 
family. On whatever subject he talked (and he was 
always talking) he never made any concealment. He 
told me his father met his mother at Naples, she was 
the daughter of a baronet, who had ruined himself 
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by speculations gone into with a view of retrieving 
tis circumstances, and was Kving at Naples on what 
remained to him. He saw no company; but Mr, 
Townsend having been a friend of his only son (the 
last of the line, drowned in a troop ship going to India) 
was received and welcomed, and soon afterwards the 
broken-down baronet, who had lost fortune, wife, 
heir, and temper, was buried in Italian soil, far away 
from the fine old vault in the parish that had 
acknowledged his ancestors lords for many a gene- 
ration. The saddened girl began a new and cheerful 
existence with handsome Townsend of Christchurch. 
His means, added to the small sum she possessed, 
served to keep them in Paris, Nice, and such places ; 
but they soon found that life unsuited to them, and 
gladly accepted his father's invitation to the rectory, 
where they found the old man only too glad to get 
back his only child, with a wife who was willing to 
take the place of a daughter. 

The old man died happily, his son taking his place 
in the living and pretty little cottage, where they had 
remained ever since. He educated Frank, his wife 
looking after the daughters, which she was well fitted 
to do, having had her natural talents highly culti- 
vated. 
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In this quiet happy life all her natural gaiety 
returned^ and nothing seemed to suggest anything 
unhappy or unpleasant. Handsome Townsend car- 
ried his earnestness into his new work, and the crack 
Christchurch stroke-oar and man not unknown in 
town became the prop of many a toothless, dying old 
sinner. He would pray for his people as if he really 
felt them worth praying for. His wife went about 
doing good,as a good woman can. The parish certainly 
was a model one, small and compact, not taxing the 
clergyman or his wife. In the midst of all this quiet 
enjoyment, death, forgotten but not forgetting, carried 
oflF the gentle woman, leaving the poor fellow to con- 
tinue his journey alone. Frank, soon after his 
mother^s death, entered the army, objecting to follow 
his father^s profession. 

I often returned to the Eectory; my presence 
seemed to give them pleasure, and I thought the 
hazel eyes lighted up in no unkind manner when I 
entered the room. My having taken care to inform 
the old man that though none of my ancestors dis- 
tinguished themselves under Marlborough, they were 
not unknown in those days, went far with him in my 
favour. Frank knew of my newly possessed fortune, 
my humble, but unencumbered, three hundred a year. 
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The sisters knew that I could sketchy take an interest 
in wild-flowers, and did not talk for eflfect, or try to 
impress them with any other estimate of myself than 
the true one. Still I found they seemed to view me 
as they might have viewed a pleasant old gentleman, 
and nothing more: Grace I felt sure never had 
thought of mending my socks. They were so pure 
and unworldly, that I who had mixed with women of 
the world, as pure as women can be who read novels 
and the newspapers, did not seem to belong to their 
world. 

They sometimes rode with daughters of a gentle- 
man farmer. One day, returning from fishing, I 
heard a clatter of hoofs behind me ; on turning, I 
saw Grace dragged by her habit, having just fellen 
from her maddened horse. 

I rushed back, threw myself on the animal, not 
caring for the kicks; caring only to stop it, or if not 
able, wishing to be killed if she was hurt. I did 
stop the beast in time. The rich hair was only 
covered with mud, and the habit torn. When Grace 
could speak, blushing and excited, she thanked me 
with great warmth. On seeing me torn and bleeding, 
she expressed more concern than I could have thought 
her capable of feeling for me. How I blessed the 
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horse for running away ! She took my arm, and we 
had to walk three miles. 

The horse having escaped from me, we walked 
very slowly. I was very lame and in great pain, 
but never better satisfied or contented. Grace felt 
that but for me she must have been killed. I knew 
that her companions would be coming up, and that 
her father would come in search of her. Yet, with 
a selfishness I am far from justifying, I asked her to 
take a short cut through the wood to secure our being 
alone, till we reached the Rectory. She expressed 
her thankfulness at her escape, and asked me what 
she could say to thank me. I said I had never had 
any such happiness as that of being the means of 
saving her. We went on till I became conscious 
that I was more hurt than I had supposed. I could 
not bear the pain, and suddenly sat down and fainted. 
Grace must have been dreadfully alarmed. I re- 
turned to consciousness in a bed at the Rectory, 
Prank standing over me. When I opened my eyes, 
and looked around, he shouted out, — " Hullo ! old 
fellow, you have given us a precious fright ! I am 
glad to see you coming round again. I know some- 
thing about hard knocks, and was sure it was only 
the pain that made you faint. I must go and tell 
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toy sisters ; they are sadly frightened. Grace says 
she has been the cause of your death, and shall never 
be happy again. 

^^ The doctor has been sent for, but has gone I do 
not know how many miles the other side of the village: 
Mrs. Swift has heard of your accident ; she seems 
to like you very much, and is going to sit up with 
you all night. K we had let her, she would have 
tried all sort of remedies. I left her turning over an 
old recipe-book of her mother^s.^^ 

I passed a week in bed. The doctor insisted on 
my doing so, as I was much shaken. At the end of 
the week I came down to breakfast, pale, very pale. 
Grace was making breakfast, and her face lighted up 
when I came in, and she said, with great warmth, 
'' K it had not been for you, Mr. Erskine, I do not 
know who would have been making breakfast to- 
day ; '^ and she looked at me, and watched me with 
more interest than I ever hoped to have inspired ; 
the gentle girl seemed embarrassed, aud uneasy under 
her sense of gratitude. 

On recovering, I returned to town, and wan- 
dered about in my old haunts, but found nothing 
to interest me and nothing to care for, passing 
weary days and nights thinking every hour of Grace. 
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Prank took runs to town from Aldershot^ and 
we used to dine and pass the evenings together. 
He seemed to have discovered that Grace had 
made an impression on me^ as he told me all 
that went on at the Eectorj. 

Next spring, Frank said that Condy and he were 
going down to fish, and that I must come with them. 
Only too happy. In a day or two after, I found myself 
in my old quarters at Mrs. Swift^s, in "Mr. Erskine^s 
room.^' I was received with great heartiness at the 
Rectory; Grace changed colour, and seemed very much 
pleased to see me. Condy, whom I had known in Scot- 
land, was one of the handsomest m&x I ever saw, a 
little stiff in his movements, as Scotchmen are apt to 
he, moving as they speak, as if ready to give a reason 
for everything they do or say. He had a strong love 
of contradictions, and Mr. Townsend, who did not 
fancy young men disputing his opinions, did not seem 
to like him very much. At dinner he would talk 
with enthusiasm of Louis Napoleon, saying, with the 
dictatorial law-giving tone peculiar to Scotchmen, — 
'^ Napoleon is, without doubt, the greatest man in 
Europe ; and we all must feel he has done wonders 
for France.'^ The rector, full of bygone prejudices 
against the first Napoleon, could not tolerate such 
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sentiments. On every subject started^ Condy had 
an opinion ready, and his opinions nearly always 
differed from those of the company. We did not get 
on very well at first, but Frank understood him, and 
I liked his Scotch manner. He was a very gentle- 
manlj, well-informed man, and in a day or two all 
went OQ smoothly. I do not know if I should have 
found hkn so agreeable if he had paid Grace Town- 
send the attention he bestowed on her sister. 

Condy vas the son of a Highland laird, of the 
oldest famijy and proudest line. On first joining his 
regiment, he had been much quizzed by his brother 
officers about his claims to old family, as they knew 
very little aboit the Highlands, and said the people 
there ran about more or less naked, and drank whisky 
like the Bed Indans. His claims to consideration 
were hard to enforce ; but now that he had gained 
experience, he was x man few could find fault with, 
well-informed, and hmdsome, with an honesty of pur- 
pose generally to be bund among his countrymen. 

We fished, walked, picnicked, etc., and the more 
I saw of Grace, the m^re I loved her. I found at 
last that she was not iidifferent to me. At quiet 
games of chess,, we maiaged, over the moving of a 
bishop from one square to another, or the taking of 
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a pawn, to exchange words that contained meaning 
to us not conveyed in the words. 

I told Frank the state of matters. He said thit 
he liked me, and thought I should make his sister a 
good husband, but that my means were very small, 
which I could riot deny. Then he consideied a 
moment, and said, — "Well, old fellow, you have 
some right to her, as but for you she would not be 
here at all. I should like to see them both married, 
but they see no one here.'^ 

After breakfast I went into the draA^g-room, 
a room usually left to the ladies till after lunch. 
Mr. Townsend and Mary had gone to the schools. 
Grace was working when I came iu, but did not, 
as on the first occasion when I interrupted her, 
give me the impression that my visjc was mistimed. 

She looked up, saying, — " I^ not this a good 
fishing.day, Mr. Erskine? I fought after rain 
it was always good, and yet y)u brought in such 
a poor basket yesterday; you^must do something, 
or Mr. Condy and Frank wiV beat you. The day 
before yesterday your basket A^as the best.^^ I found 
she remembered my takes/ (we always compared 
notes together on getting bgfek), and I was pleased to 
set she considered she had it sort of especial interest 
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in mine. I sat down. She said, — " Mr. Erskine^ this 
is an important day for me ; it is my birthday. I 
was bom in Paris. Papa will be dull and absent to- 
day* I am the eldest ; guess how old I am/' 

I guessed twenty. She said, ^^ No, much older/' 
with a merry laugh, showing all her beautiful 
white and regular teeth; ^^ twenty-six j am I not 
old?'' 

^^ And you have lived here all your life ? " 

" Yes, all except three or four visits to Oxford j 
it's not very gay there. Our uncle asks one or two 
learned meil like himself, but they always approach 
Mary and me as people do cats when they do not 
like them, and pay us such queer Latin-grammar sort 
of compliments* Our aunt asks us who we think 
will get the head-mastership at Rugby, or if we 
have read the bishop's last charge; and talks on 
subjects we know nothing about." 

'' Do you think of living here all your Ufe, Miss 
Townsend — you and your sister together? It is a 
pity you cannot take the duty, I am sure you would 
preach better than most clergymen, though, to be 
sure, that's but a poor compliment. No, Grace, you 
must not remain here always." She dropped her 
work, and looked me fiill in the face. ^^ Grace, will 
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you leave this place with me ? will you, in some other 
cottage, mend my socks ? will you let me love and 
cherish you, when your father has joined your 
mother in heaven, and you have no one to look after 
you?'' 

She blushed, and remained silent. Frank burst 
into the room, shouting out that he had been looking 
for me everywhere, and that the water was in capital 
order ; in his hurry and excitement he did not notice 
Grace's or my confusion. I beat him completely at 
fishing that day, gave my whole attention to my 
throws, and hooked and landed my fish in the most 
artistic manner, though at the end of the day I did 
not know whether I had caught many or few, nor 
remember anything that had occurred during my 
fishing, only remembering Grace, and how she looked 
when I left the room. She had never heard of hav- 
ing headaches, and being unable to appear at dinner, 
and had not invented the expedient ; so when I en- 
tered the dining-room I found her as usual sitting* 
opposite her father. He was sad and dull, and her 
absence and confusion was accounted for by its being 
her birthday, as the old man gave way to his own 
sorrow, and never forgot his loss, nor allowed his 
children to do so. The next day Frank and Condy 
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^jrent up the water; I said I would fish down. Mary 
and her father started for the schools^ and I again 
went into the drawing-room. Grace smiled on me, 
as an angel might have done, and said she had told 
Mary all, and that she would marry me, and go 
where I liked ; all said with great earnestness, and 
the quiet truthfulness that ran through all her ac- 
tions. We sat and talked. I told her partly what I 
thought on many subjects, but I found she did not 
understand all I said, and did not consider people or 
things by my standard^ but by a purer, truer one. 
I felt, with some misgiving, that she would under- 
stand me better after our marriage. 

I met the old rector coming from the village, and 
understood my man well enough to know that I had 
better go straight to my point, and that if he liked 
me, and considered me a likely man to make his 
daughter happy, he would give his consent ; if not, 
he would not be convinced or induced. I told him 
I had been accepted by his daughter. He said, '^ Well, 
Erskiae, I dare say it^s the best thing that could 
hfCppen to her; your means, Frank tells me, are 
very small, but you are of good family, and a gentle- 
man. I shall not object to you' as a son-in-law. I 
dare say I can manage to give you a thousand pounds 
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without inconvenience, but I must help Prank with 
his steps, and consider Mary; so that is all and 
everything I can do for you. As to Grace, I need 
not tell you that she is only too good for you, or any 
man I know. I do not, however, on that ground 
wish her to vegetate here as an old maid. Frank 
tells me he has given you an outline of our family 
history. I have nothing to add. It seems to me 
but yesterday when I left Naples, all hope and all 
happiness, with my Grace. I little thought then 
how soon it would all end ; but I believe in a better 
world, and know that Grace has gone there, and I 
hope to follow. You will be made purer, and more 
fit for another world by your wife. She is very like 
her mother, and I can give her no higher praise. 
Make your own arrangements, and settle everything 
as you like. 1^11 pay the thousand pounds into your 
banker^s the day of your marriage. Frank will see 
to the settlements. One thing alone I must insist 
upon, and have no doubt you will have no objection. 
You must have the wedding as quiet as possible.^' 
Then I wrote in all my joy to my family, and got 
back the usual prudent letters of good advice and 
warning. I do not know how many threats of pain 
and misery the postman brought me. I know tho 
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smallest family I was to have was a dozen^ all to be 
sickly ; and Grace, who had never had a day's illness, 
was to be overwhelmed with more complaints than a 
constant faithful taking of Holloway's pills could 
cure her of. 

My mother alone wrote full of anxious inquiries 
as to what Grace was like, and if she was worthy of 
me. God knows the amount of worth required to 
fulfil that mission would be small enough. I showed 
all the letters to Grace, and described the writers, 
till I frightened the poor little thing, and she said 
my people must be very strange ; but I assured her 
they were only what most elderly families were, and 
that they took a practical view of life, and perhaps 
did not like to see the one of the family that had 
been, as it were, predestined to go through life as a 
bachelor, and more or less unhappy and unlucky, 
should presume to cut out a new path for himself, 
and set all their calculations wrong, making them 
form a fresh theory of life for him, until they settled 
down after a time very contentedly on the sick wife, 
and large family, with now and then a graceful 
doubt as to what sort of ^rl she must be to have 
accepted him, 

Grace and I talked over matters ; but I found her 
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perfect simplicity and want of knowledge of the 
world always in the way of my views of life. She 
left everything to me ; at the same time^ on know- 
ing her better, I found a world of thought and range 
of feeling in her I had never supposed to exist. I 
pass over the next two or three months, with days 
spent by the river side, sitting by Grace, neither of 
us talking, or wishing to talk, but still communing 
and happy ; the evenings pleasantly occupied, feel-^ 
ing that Mary and her father accepted me as one of 
the family. 

My marriage took place as quietly as possible; 
Frank and a cousin of mine from Aldershot being 
the only additions to the party. The old father per- 
formed the service; he was much overcome, and 
seemed to recur to his own wedding-day. Then 
came the leave-taking. How the villagers were in- 
terested in the event; and how audibly they expressed 
hopes that I would treat ^^ Miss Grace'' well. I had 
made myself popular, giving away fish, and knowing 
all the shopkeepers. Mrs. Swift, in a new bonnet, 
was great on the occasion; she seemed to consider 
me as her especial charge. My habits and customs 
had been all carefully noted, and commented upon in 
the village ; but on the whole she approved of me. 
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We stopped in London. I had made many a jonr- 
ney in the coupe of a railway carriage, but never 
such a pleasant one as with Grace, feeling that she 
was mine, and that she placed implicit confidence in 
me. Whatever I felt, my love for her was pure ; 
but I was conscious I was not half good enough for 
her. I stayed in town a day or two, and passed down 
streets, and went with Grace to places I had been 
to for years alone and desponding. How diiffer- 
ent everything looked now, so fresh and bright! 
I went to the Crystal Palace, all was new and 
charming to Grace. How dreary and weary I 
had often been in the place, with its miles of 
stairs, its acres of boards, and tons of cold xmcom- 
fortable looking statues. '^The people,'* improv- 
ing their minds, looking at stereoscopes of volup- 
tuous ladies in ball dresses, asleep in arm chairs; 
or trying experiments on ices. On one occasion, I 
saw a party eating them, evidently for the first time ; 
the mother, a large, hot-looking woman, at every 
mouthful expressed hopes they would not give ^' the 
spasms.** I had never improved my mind there; 
had never even an opportunity of flirting with a stall- 
girl, the amusement of our future bishops and law- 
givers, if we are to believe Mr, James. I always 
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found them engaged in flirting with the waiters, or 
male stall attendants. Altogether, I never had 
found it bright or gay; but now with Grace I dis- 
covered a thousand charms, and she, in her quiet 
way was immensely amused with everything. This 
was written before Mr. Blondin^s engagement. K I 
might throw out a suggestion, towards a more (to 
my mind) legitimate mode of '^raising the wind,'' 
the hangings might be removed to the Palace from 
Newgate — they are expressly performed for the im- 
provement of the now-a-days much talked about 
people, and reserved seats would let for large sums ; 
altogether I think it a very likely scheme — ^but I am 
not a director of the concern. 

We had been putting off a visit to my family. 
I believe I love my family as much as most people 
love theirs, but I did not find the sympathy and 
interest I could wish. I suppose it was my fault. 
Grace openly said, she was very much afraid of 
going. I certainly had misgivings as to how she 
would get on with them. One morning I insisted 
on going for a day or two. We drove down, as 
they lived some distance from town, passing all the 
familiar objects on the road which I had passed 
alone, as I started for foreign trips, or as I returned. 
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with my money all spent, but my heart not half as 
warm and ready for home as it ought to have been. 
We reached the old gate, the old servant opened it, 
clasping my hand : I could see she at least approved 
of my wife, and had no misgivings. "We went in, 
and Grace had kisses enough and to spare. My 
mother kissed me, and kissed Grace, as I was sure 
she would do, with all her heart and soul, and 
looked at Grace full of interest and affection. Grace 
looked at me, and said with her eyes, ^^ I like your 
mother, we shall get on well together .^^ I noticed 
my sisters looked Grace down, and were prepared to 
enter on their duties of fault-finding. I wish Grace 
had not put on her lace mantle to travel in ; she had 
told me it was trimmed with lace, at I forget how 
much a yard; it had been her mother's. I saw a 
note was taken of it at once. 

We were put in my old room ; I had it since a 
boy, and of late years had got up day after day in a 
state of mind far from happy. How different the 
room looked now ; how different the view ! I told 
Grace all these things. She had begun to under- 
stand me, and I was getthig more happy, and 
taking less morbid views of life every day. 

When we came down, we found the whole family. 

D 
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Grace sat down by my motlier, and I saw every 
word slie said and every look slie gave was approved 
of. My most prudent sister I could see, was strongly 
bent on making me sensible of my duties viewed 
in proper light ; and determined to remind me that 
three hundred pounds a year was three hundred 
pounds a year, and no more. She asked me in a 
careless off-hand manner, as if she had not been 
worrying and bothering herself for days on the 
subject, what hotel I had stopped at, and if I did 
not find it very expensive ; giving me an abstract of 
the views and experience of a managing old widow, 
a friend of the family, on the subject of London 
hotels. 

In the evening, Grace sang and played, in an art- 
less, faultless manner, that could not but be ad- 
mired. On going to bed, she kissed them all in an 
affectionate way ; when kissing my prudent sister, 
she had a caution to be careful not to spill the 
grease on the carpet. After she had left the room, 
my mother most heartily congratulated me, and my 
sisters asked me who had taught her to sing and 
play ; on my joining her, she seemed satisfied with 
them all. 

Next morning, a bright sunny morning, I opened 
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the shutter, watched Grace asleep by my side, re- 
viewed my past life : looked round my old room, and 
heard the old sounds begin in the morning as I had 
heard them for years. The old man coming to milk 
the cows, the servants opening the shutters, all as 
formerly, yet all so different ! I felt so happy and so 
hopeM, and Grace had not begun her predicted long 
train of complaints. I woke her up with a kiss, and 
toM her what I had been thinking about. At break- 
fast she left a bit of butter in her plate, a deadly of- 
fence to my prudent sister. I was told that on three 
hundred a year bits of butter must not be left. 

I took Grace to France to introduce her to some 
French and Flemish towns wh^e I was well known, 
and had spent many a loafing summer month in. 
Grace had seen one or two French savants at Oxford, 
hat was all she knew of the lively Gtiul. She said 
their compliments were much more graceful and less 
heavy than those of the Oxford dons. I told Grace 
everything about my former life, and she told me 
delightful little accounts of her hopes and fears, and 
what impression my first visit had made on her. I 
found, as I had fancied, that she did not like me or 
think she ever could. She might say so now, as 
knew she loved me only too well. 

D 2 
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Everything was new and delightful to Grace ; she 
bore the voyage splendidly : I had not at all wished 
to see her, sick. On arriving, she tripped up the steps^ 
and jumped oflF the top one into France, as gay and 
fresh as possible ; there was quite a stir of approbation 
among the two rows of Anglo-Saxons, who pass a 
great part of their existence in attending the arrival 
of the packet-boats. I felt that many of them must 
have known me well by sight, as I had often wandered 
for weeks about the place, pacing the pier, gazing 
into the shops, going to the reading-room, killing 
time. I went to my old hotel, and was received by 
Madame and Monsieur with great impressement ; 
they were delighted to see me happy, and I knew I 
had the best rooms in the house. 

Boulogne was new to Grace, and she did not want 
to buy everything she took a fancy to. I took her 
to Abbeville, and other mouldy old towns. We sketched 
and wandered about as other brides and bridegrooms 
have done, from NoaVs time downwards; I feeling, 
as I suppose they all do, that my happiness and my 
love were of more consequence than any other earthly 
event. At last we arrived at a Flemish village where 
I was well known, and a great many of the simple, 
kind villagers took an interest in me, as villagers do 
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occupy themselves in small matters. ^^Avez-votis vu 
la femme de Erskine F^' was a general question next 
day. She was pronounced iris comme il fautj and ^ 
the poor little woman was quite puzzled. The 
bearded doctor came up, bowing his head almost oflF, 
and paid her a string of compliments ; then the juge 
depaia^j then the wine merchant, etc., etc., — a dozen 
or more, all anxious to have a word with Madame 
Erskine. Though she had been taught French by 
her mother, a perfect French scholar, the result, like 
all home instruction of the kind, failed when required. 
I had to stand all sorts of jokes, good-natured and 
well-meaniQg, but rather overpowering. I was al- 
most doubtful if I had done wisely in visiting the 
place, as in my garqon days I had been very popular 
among them. I asked them all to dinner, and made 
Grace preside. I told them she had only seen one 
or two membres de Pinstitut, and knew nothing of 
France. They all behaved like gentlemen, and I 
left the village next day with many a real good wish. 
Grace was not sorry to re-embark for England, 
and I bade good-bye to France and my loafing days 
together. How I pitied the poor fellows I saw about 
the town we sailed firom ! A few months before, I 
should have been only too glad to make one of them. 
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Grace made a lodging in Wimpole Street gayer 
and more cheerful to me than the most sunny of my 
former haunts. I was obliged to remain in town for 
a time^ having some small literary pursuits to attend 
to. We walked in the streets, and I was never tired 
of contrasting my present with my former life. Our 
landlady was a difficult study. I believed most firmly 
in Grace^s powers of charming, but I felt sure they 
would fail on the old woman. She seemed to have 
arrived at a settled conviction that all her lodgers 
were enemies, to be fought with and kept at a dis- 
tance. Yet Grace, in ordering dinner, etc., managed 
to get at the warm comer of the old lady^s heart, 
and she confided to her journals of her husband's, 
written some fifty years before, when he was a gay 
lieutenant in an Indian regiment; how he had met 
her, and how her bright eyes and pretty foot had 
captivated him. He had died early, and she battled 
on, letting lodgings, and waiting till she should be 
summoned to meet her husband again. 

In her present form he could hardly have recog- 
nised the bright eyes or pretty feet. Her clothes 
always looked as if they were never taken off. The 
eyes were bleared and dim, the feet incased in very 
dirty list slippers. She did not cheat us, and Grace 
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had always a kind word for her. The Irish maid 
would do anTthiiig for Orace^ and seemed to think 
it a favour to be allowed to wait on her. We lived 
on^ passing quiet days and pleasant evenings together. 
Grace very happy, but finding London very dull and 
dreary, and sighing for the country. 

A year and a half after our marriage, on her 
birthday, she whispered to me that she was going to 
be a mother, and that she should so like to see the 
country again. Our marriage had not been much 
approved of at Oxford, and we had not been asked 
there. I found Grace^s uncle and aunt were very 
rich, both having fortunes ; that, on her uncle's death, 
Mary and she were to inherit a thousand a year each, 
and Frank a Uke sum. On hearing this I saw why 
Mr. Townsend had so readUy consented to my mar- 
riage. Mr. Townsend had wished me to remain in 
ignorance of these expectations; but after a time, 
Grace, finding me bothered about our means, con- 
fided to me what her prospects were; and now, 
however, it seemed doubtful whether they would be 
realized. 

Grace was very prudent, and made me so. We 
found our three hundred a year, and the trifle I made 
by writing, kept us pretty well. When I saw that 
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Grace wanted change^ I determined to go and live 
near her father; so we left Wimpole Street, and again 
visited the qniet old viQage, taking comfortable 
lodgings. Soon after, Grace had a little boy ; when I 
saw her with her child I loved her more and more. 
We went on the quiet round of viQage life, Grace 
much occupied with her child, and her father delighted 
by the boy. We heard that her uncle was iU ; by the 
next post, that he was dead. 

The newspapers set forth how he had been educated 
at Eton, had gone to Oxford, taken honour after 
honour, and how he had been universally respected, 
etc. Another part of the paper told how he had 
died of apoplexy, at seventy-seven. I had never seen 
him, so my amount of sorrow at his death was small; 
but my anxiety as to whether he had carried out his 
intentions with regard to Grace was much greater. 
The old man had been kind to Grace in his way, and 
she was really sorry at his death, and would not 
allow me to dwell upon my expectations. We soon 
learnt that he had not altered his will, but left us a 
thousand a year. 

Mary had married Condy, who had retired from 
the army at the death of his father. Now as Condy, 
of Condy, was like all former Condys, spending 
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more money than he could afford^ rebuilding his 
house^ altering the road in front of it, etc., etc. (for 
some generations each succeeding Condy seemed to 
take pleasure in altering and undoing all his prede- 
cessor had done), Mary's thousand a year -was a 
great godsend to him, as he pulled down all the 
lodges as well as the house. When we went to see 
him he had always a hearty welcome for us, and 
some of the best shooting and fishing in the country. 
His little son bid fair to be a Condy, like the rest of 
them, delighting in pulling to pieces and destroy- 
ing his toys; his two sisters were very quiet and 
'' Saxon.''' 

I had to go to town to settle about our fortune, 
and Grace went with me. I went out to my family 
in a brougham ; Grace in her best mantle again. I 
had not told them of my prospects, so they received 
me with the expression that timid people have during 
a thunder-storm, while waiting for a fresh peal; and 
seemed to think the flyman would arrest me for the 
hire of the brougham before I returned to town. I 
explained how matters stood, and the gulf of poverty 
they thought I was tending to was just touched upon 
and closed for ever. 

As owner of a baronet's grand-daughter, and an 
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heiress^ I found my invitations to dinner, etc., be- 
came extremely numerous ; but as the circumstances 
of the people who invited me had not changed, I 
declined them all, and stuck to a few, a very few 
friends, who had taken an interest in me, and paid 
me attentions in my down-on-my-luck days. I am 
not blaming people for not haviag paid me atten- 
tions formerly; indeed I think they acted quite 
right ; but as I was now in a position by my cir- 
cumstances to make Mends, I chose a fresh set, 
starting from my present position. 

My family friends did not understand my line of 
conduct, but shook their heads over me, and won- 
dered how Grace could have taken me. I begun and 
had intended going through life on three hundred a 
year ; and though I still think it could be done, living 
as a gentleman, I find it much pleasanter to have a 
larger margin. 

We visit Condy, living the rest of the year close 
by the old rector, who never seems so happy as with 
Grace and her children, as we have now a girl as 
well as the boy. Erank sometimes comes to see us : 
he still sticks to his regiment, and says he means to 
command it; and as he is loved by officers and men 
he will make a good colonel. I have now, I think. 
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brought matters to a happy conclusion; and am 
sorry I have no similar fortunes and wives for my 
bachelor friends. 



RAILWAY AND STEAMBOAT EXPERIENCES. 



^^T is not au imcommoiL rem^axk^ What a fine field 
2J^ for observation travelling is ! So it is ; but 
what a number of people one has to come across 
before one gets at any likely or willing to impart 
information, or, indeed, make any advances towards 
Mendliness or sociability. 

The origin of species, and the diversity of lan- 
guage, have formed subjects for study; but why 
does not some savant, hard up for a new subject, 
trace back to the time when everybody knew every* 
body else, and then try and .discover how it is we 
shun and avoid one another, and have arrived at the 
happy state of feeling usually to be found among 
casuaUy-met-together railway or steamboat travel- 
lers. 

I remember the surprise of some French Mends 
of mine, inhabitants of a gossiping little town in 
Flanders, on my telling them that I had travelled 
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day after day, week after week, year after year, sitting 
by the side of the same people, and that we never 
exchanged a word, the fault not being on my side, 
at least, I could observe they did not communicate 
with each other, unless they happened to be pre- 
viously acquainted. It is not merely the want of 
sociability that I am taking exception to, but the 
feeling that you cannot, as a rule, in a hundred to 
one instances, address on a short journey a fellow- 
traveller, without running the risk of being con- 
sidered rude and illbred, or having the very worst 
motives attributed to you. With foreigners, the 
same tone of mind does not exist, and one can ad- 
dress, when abroad, who one likes, and run no risk of 
being misunderstood. I remember on one occasion, 
travelling from Folkestone to London, with an elderly 
Spaniard and his French wife, certainly physically 
his better half, a fine, large, handsome woman, who 
seemed to have undertaken the somewhat difficult 
task of bringing him up to the average, as he was 
the poorest, and most mean-looking of men. We at 
once got into conversation, beginmng, as I suppose 
all foreigners when travelling by the South-Eastem 
line do begin, by comparing the accommodation 
with that of the lines the other side of the channel. 
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much to the disadvantage of the English one. The 
French lady had extreme difficulty^ and it was before 
the present crinoline days, in screwing her fine per- 
son into the space allotted to her, whereas her hus- 
band had more than the space, which, if added to 
her own, would have enabled her to sit comfort- 
ably, unfilled between his small person and the 
arm-rests. 

The Spaniard, in the natural course of conversa- 
tion, informed me how Horace Vemet had taken an 
equestrian portrait of him; then he told me how he 
had visited, and hunted, and shot with several of our 
nobility. The chief thing that seemed to have im- 
pressed him in England, was the goodness of some 
sherry he had found in some out-of-the-way High- 
land keeper's lodge. It was touching, seeing him 
refuse the sherry, madame and I, at her invitation, 
partook of, out of their well-appointed little tra- 
velling canteen. The doctors had ordered the Don 
to refrain from sherry. How much doctors have 
to answer for, when they lightly make use of their 
supposed knowledge, to make their patients uncom- 
fortable, by forbidding this, that, and the other ! 

Madame told me how she had formerly been pas- 
sionately attached to Brighton^ and how she had been 
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laid up there for some months^ and completely dis- 
abused of her love. She had broken her leg, and 
from her bed, at the Albion Hotel, could just see 
part of the chain pier. Certainly, even a lively 
French woman may be excused if, under such cir- 
cumstances, her spirits were to give way. Then she 
gave me an account of how the health of her cook, 
her French cook, had given way, and completely 
broken down under the depressing influence of the 
" London climate ; '^ and so we talked first on one 
subject, then on another; she saying, when we 
rushed into that filthy atmosphere of dirt and smoke 
which greets the traveller on entering London by 
way of London Bridge Station, how pleasantly we 
passed the time chatting, and pointing out how the 
three English people in the other end of the carriage 
had not exchanged a word during the whole journey, 
and wondered why they should have been so re- 
served. 

I endeavoured once, on nearing the Solway, one 
dull summer's evening, to get conversation out of 
a German, who sat opposite me. I failed, but that 
arose from his want of English to express himself, 
not firom mistrust, or dislike of being addressed by a 
stranger. I was depressed at having just parted 
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with kind Mends^ and come to the end of a pleasant 
holiday^ so^ perhaps did not^ in my remark, take a 
just view of the landscape; at any rate, I said to my 
German ms-a-vis, '' What very ugly, uninteresting 
country we are passing through/' He answered 
promptly and patly, '^Yes; very beautiful indeed ;'' 
and I did not venture on further judge-advocate-like 
interchange of ideas. Travel third-class, and you 
perhaps get more intimate and friendly than quite 
agreeable. It may be interesting, however, to some 
people, to be told how old Mary Anne is, and to a 
medically disposed mind, the state of little John's 
bowels may form something worth listening to ; but 
an awkwardness is likely to arise, from a not unna- 
tural wish for a community of knowledge on such 
personal matters, which, to a shy man, may be rather 
embarrassing, and he may wish himself back to the 
dignified reserve of the first-class. Second-class one 
sees a great variety of people, from the haughty foot- 
man to the humble peer; one hardly knows who he 
may come across. The hard seats, confined space, 
and all the other ingenious devices to make the 
second-class as uncomfortable as possible, always 
produce a disturbed state of mind in me, and unfit 
me for the calm consideration of my fellow-travellers. 
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Once, on the Birkenhead and Shrewsbury line, in 
a second-class carriage, I came across a style of man 
I have often read about, and was, therefore, not dis- 
pleased at having a live specimen opposite to me. 
He was a strong young fellow, well dressed, with an 
over-coat on his lap ; his coimtenance, imless I was 
mistaken, gave evidence of his having a liking, which 
he indulged in, for beer — being red and bloated. 
Directly we started (our compartment was full), he 
produced a case of razors, which he vaimted to us 
were the very best and cheapest we should ever 
have an opportunity of becoming possessed of, and 
flourished them about in a most alarming man- 
ner. Finding none of us disposed to avail ourselves 
of the lucky chance, he closed his case, and replaced 
it in his breast-pocket, and producing a pack of cards 
from the same receptacle, he displayed them on his 
lap, and invited us to bet on the various combinations; 
even that certain road to wealth was neglected by 
myself and fellow-passengers. We all looked at 
and listened to him, but none seemed at aU disposed 
to bet, when he suddenly said, " Oh, it^s no use ; 
you all seem up to it,'' and returned the cards to his 
pocket, and calmly subsided into an ordinary-looking 
second-class traveller. He got out at the first sta- 
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tion we stopped at, I taking the liberty of following 
him, and giving the station-mafiter a brief account 
of the gentleman^s career as far as it had come under 
mj observation, he standing near eyeing ns mena- 
cingly ; but even with razors, and the opportunity of 
dark tunnels, that sort of fellows are not to be feared ; 
poor, low, mean-spirited creatures, their courage and 
self-respect are about on a par — ^both very low. I 
must say I pity them, and the state of mind and 
feeling they must arrive at before they delibe- 
rately select such a mode of living, cheating all who 
are fools enough to be taken in by them, and the 
objects of scorn and disgust to those they cannot 
come round. I was amused at one of my fellow- 
travellers remarking (on our resuming our journey, 
and talking about our absent friend) that he had 
looked roulid, and wondered who was his accomplice; 
he refrained, however, fix)m enlightening us as to 
whom he had pitched upon. 

One of the same class once tried to fix an ac- 
quaintance on me in a Greenwich steamer. He came 
up to me, and asked if I did not think it wonderfiil 
how the passing vessels could keep clear of one 
another. I answered, " I supposed they knew their 
own business," and he turned on his heel* I saw him. 
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howeyer^ in the park^ attached to a holiday party^ 
and no doubt he was informing them of the great 
inheritance he had just come into^ and his conse- 
quent readiness to bet large sums on the smallest 
provocation^ and all the old story^ down to the ac- 
cidental meeting of the other gentleman. 

We all know the bond of union and sympathy of 
stomach produced on a steamboat voyage, the sicken- 
ing j6kes at dinner, and the comparing notes on 
getting into smooth water. 

One time it was my misfortune, if I can call the 
opportimity of being useful and kind to others a mis- 
fortune, to have to succour and aid forty school- 
girls, taking them for better and for worse, during 
a dreadfully rough passage from London Bridge to 
Calais. How the wind whistled in the cordage, and 
rushed round the funnel, producing the queer hol- 
low-sounding noise that I cannot describe, then 
whistling in the rigging again I It was black night, 
only enough of light to see the white crests of the 
waves as they curled round us. The vessel, an old 
and not very sea- worthy one, groaned and creaked 
along ; now the deck was at the angle of forty-five 
on one side, then on the other; then up and down at 
the same angle ; then up, down, sideways, all at once, 

E 2 
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at the same devious angle ; then it would remain level 
for a moment, then give a jump upwards towards the 
sky, and shiver and tremble violently. I make use 
of the term " angle of forty-five/' as I always find it 
used to illustrate something very much up or down 
hill ; for myself, however, I must confess that it con- 
veys not the least definite meaning, but I take it for 
granted. 

To return to my forty sick young ladies.^ The 
school - mistress, a disagreeable - looking elderly 
French woman (and elderly French women have a 
power of looking repulsive and disagreeable, not 
given to the women of many other nations) , had col- 
lected the girls from confiding parents and guardians, 
and was now taking them to educate cheaply, and I 
hope well, to a mouldy old town, some miles inland 
from Calais. As no lessons could be commenced 
under the circumstances, the lady retired from public 
observation altogether, and tried experiments as to 
the medical effects of alcohol in arresting nausea. 
The stewardess was nowhere — didnH show at all ; un- 
less she was nursing the school-mistress, I doubt if 
there was one. 

The old tub of a steamer was more than enough 
for the captain to look after. The other passengers 
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did not obtrude themselves^ so I had to act the part 
of a male Miss Nightingale^ very sick and ill myself. 
I, however, rose with the circumstances, until I be- 
came quite interested in my work, hunting for the 
poor things in out-of-the-way comers of the dark 
and sUppery decks, wet with rain and spray. I 
was shot away by a lurch of the vessel when 
engaged in taking down one of the heaviest of 
them; the bulwarks eventually brought us up. 
At last I got them all arranged in rows on the 
floor of the cabin, and then came the greatest dijBOi- 
culty of all — ^how and where to supply them, the 
whole forty, with one of the first and last requisites 
during a rough voyage. I had to act the part of an 
amateur steward, and bustled about, even having to 
settle disputes as to the ownership of some of the 
above very delicately alluded to requirements. At 
last we saw Calais lights ; I made use of the first 
sight of them, as Columbus might have done, and 
cheered and encouraged my charges. 

We reached the harbour, and I subsided into a very 
wet and very sick rentier. Some of my fair friends 
warmly thanked me ; some, I think, considered me 
in the light of a steward, and paid for my services; 
many assured me that they would never tempt the 
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channel again. I fear they would find nothing in a 
second-rate French boarding-school to induce them 
to remain in the same mind^ and a wish for home no 
doubt very soon set in. We landed about midnight, 
very wet and very cold ; I going to a comfortable 
hotel ; they, poor things, were mustered, and car- 
ried off to the large, cold, uncomfortable railway 
terminus, there to wait for an early morning 
train to carry them inland, wet, cold, sick, and 
hungry. I have never intended, if I should 
ever have daughters, sending them to school at 
all, certainly I shall not select a north of France 
pensidn. 

The next evening I left Calais for St. Omer, in a 
luxurious first-class carriage, my only companion 
being a gentlemanly looking French artillery officer, 
in full uniform. I described to him my situation 
twenty-four hours before, and the distress and suffer- 
ing of the poor girls. His answer I do nof think is a 
fair specimen of a French officer's turn of mind. I 
have known several of them, and know several of 
our own, and cannot say I think ours superior, ex- 
cepting in perhaps a little more external polish and 
refinement. However, I have to give my interesting 
friend's answer. I hesitate in doing so, indeed I 
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think I must do so in general terms. He quite 
seriously suggested that the opportunity was a 
fevourable one for taking liberties with them. God 
help him ! how glad I was when he informed me 
his servant and horse would not be at the station 
awaiting him^ therefore he must walk to the camp^ 
as he was obliged to be there that .night. I looked 
at his tightly strapped-down trowsers and splendid 
uniform^ and rejoiced when the rain beat against the 
window, and remembered my nice friend had more 
than an hour^s walk before him — and the roads in 
the neighbourhood of St. Omer have their fiill share, 
of mud. 

During the Crimean war I made a most enthusi- 
astic voyage from Boulogne. Everybody was in high 
spirits, and inclined to fraternize with their neigh- 
bours. The occasion was Napier^s fleet leaving the 
channel for the Baltic. I knew there was to be a 
steamer kept ready to start with all who felt disposed 
to go, and being in sufficient cash, and willing to run 
the risk of the captain not being able to hit the fleet, 
I had left word at the steamboat office, that they 
must let me know the moment the excursion was 
beginning to get imder weigh. I had just returned 
from church, one of the churches or chapels that 
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abound at Boulogne for the benefit of the spiritual 
requirements of the Anglo-Saxons we meet with in 
that remarkable watering-place. Prayer is intended 
for sinners, however, not saints. On returning to 
my hotel I found I had been sent for, and that the 
steamer was on the point of starting. With the eccle- 
siastical dust still, adhering to the crown of my hat 
and to my knees, I rushed down to the harbour, and 
found the quay crowded with an enthusiastic mob. If 
the whole bench of bishops had happened to have been 
stopping in Boulogne at the time, I am sure they would 
have pulled up their aprons, and rushed down the 
steps, and boarded the vessel, especially as they could 
not have foreseen what a poor limch they would have 
been subjected to. The steamer had just begun to 
move when I arrived, and I had only just succeeded in 
jumping on the paddle-box, the captain endeavour- 
ing to repel me, doubtful, I suppose, of my having 
real property enough to comply with the exigencies 
of the case, when the active, courteous, Mr. Ber- 
nard, the manager of the South Eastern steamboat 
traffic, came to the rescue, and called out from the 
shore it was all right; and if bothering him with 
inquiries and constant visits to his office the week 
before entitled me to consideration, I fancy I had 
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greater claims than anybody on board. I took my 
seat on the paddle-box^ and settled down into calm 
enjoyment, the day being beautifully warm and fine, 
and the sea so calm as to require the familiar i^us- 
tration of calmness to be used in the plural — it was 
as calm as two mill ponds. 

The Turkish flag was hoisted at the fore, the French 
flag at the mizen, and the '^ flag that had braved/' 
etc., in its proper place. Some Frenchmen sitting near 
me took exception to the position of their national 
colours. I assured them the flag was in the place of 
honour, in the midst of the smoke, which certainly 
did curl round it at a great rate. We wanted to eat ; 
Frenchmen above all men cannot imderstand trifling 
with such wants, and we English are not far behind 
them in that respect. It soon became painfully 
evident that hungry men were much more numerous 
than provisions, which consisted of wretchedly ^^ low- 
cuf hams and Stilton cheese. For a moment things 
looked serious, but everybody seemed determined not 
to break the harmony, and took it good-naturedly, 
I heard afterwards, that on a second trip, to meet the 
second division of the fleet, the steward had amply 
provided for the wants of any number of hungry 
excursionists; but they, with equal forethought, and 
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taught by experience^ had to a man provided them- 
selves with every gastronomical requirement. 

We hit the fleet exactly, coming in with it under 
the English coast. The captain I consider a very 
remarkable man, as on seeing how well he had suc- 
ceeded, he exclaimed, " Just my luck.'^ Not many 
men I know swear by their good fortune, whatever 
they may have to say about the bad. 

On neanng the Wellington, with her colossal 
figure-head, the Frenchmen on board raised a de- 
risive shout on seeing the nose. The St. Jean d'Acre 
came next ; but the bad lunch, unpleasant associa- 
tions suggested by the names of the ships, and even 
the refusal of the police authorities on board (the 
usual scowling, savage-looking fellows) to allow our 
captain to put into Dover for an hour or so, failed in 
upsetting the good temper that reigned on board. 
A fine-looking Englishman of rank, on returning, 
told me he had seen aU he wanted — his yoimg son, 
a middy in one of the gigantic vessels, — ^and he really 
seemed to care about nothing else; and the little fellow 
was no doubt glad to claim as his father, among the 
nondescript collection of people who crowded our 
decks, the fine, handsome man who seemed to take 
such an interest in his welfare. On our return, the 
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joung Frenchmen greatly disturbed the police agents 
by singing revolutionary songs. They were implored 
to refirain^ but answered^ they were under the flag of 
England^ and would make the most of the occasion. 

Such are one. or two of my experiences. I have 
travelled much by railway, in colliers, cargo steamers, 
canal boats, carrier's carts, etc., in nearly every re- 
cognised and unrecognised mode of conveyance, but 
have always found, unless under imusual circum- 
stances, great difficulty in getting into friendly rela- 
tions with my travelling companions, imless indeed 
the journey is long, and then time is given to over- 
come the natural, or rather imnatural, reserve and 
shyness common to my countrymen. Across the 
water the odd thing is the remaining silent, not the 
speaking. I must say, to my mind, the foreign tone 
of feeling is the most pleasant of the two, though it 
may at times lead to the being bored by impleasant 
companions. It may be objected that I am like the 
young German (if I may be excused in making use 
of an old story) who complained of the English 
young ladies being so stupid and difficult to get on 
with in conversation. When asked on what subject 
he had tried them, he said he had asked them '^ if 
they liked cheese ; if their mother liked cheese ; if 
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their father liked cheese/' etc., etc. I need write 
no ftirther, nor touch upon the flirtations that may 
sometimes arise during a voyage or journey, and 
Bhall be satisfied if the reader has been sufficiently 
interested to have followed me so far. 
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STEAY Frenchman at Chigwell, living in a 
pothouse^ or in lodgings at Upper Tooting, 
sketching the respective churches, going to 
bed and getting up again, week after week, and 
still intent on sketching the church and village, 
would no doubt excite the curiosity of these unexcit- 
able neighbourhoods, and the amount of respect he 
would command would be in proportion to the esti- 
mation his occupations would call forth. 

Who that has visited the Chigwells and Upper 
Tootings of Prance, has not met Englishmen living 
in pothouses and lodgings, and engaged in the same 
objectless life, — ^not, however, wondered at by the 
natives, but considered by them as fulfilling a natu- 
ral Anglo-Saxon mission. I must plead guilty to 
having often wasted more or less of my life in such 
a manner, and will endeavour to describe some of 
my country men and women I have met similarly 
occupied. 
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After some weeks spent in a sunny French village, 
on leaving by an omnibus, I recognised the Commis- 
saire de Police, whom I had seen once before. He 
turned to me, and said dryly, " It^s you who have 
been sketching about; ^^ thus summing up my past 
weeks; and no doubt that and my other employments 
have been carefully recorded in the police annals of 
the village. A man may be a successful rogue, thief, 
and liar, and yet may be respected and worshipped, 
not for his want of honour, but for his success. The 
people one meets in out-of-the-way places in France 
have certainly no success to recommend them, but 
are, for the most part, broken down, and content to 
vegetate on the small means that remain to them. 

At one very pretty village, a summer or two ago, 
I found an old Englishman, an English widow with 
a grown-up family (a most awkward property), a 
captain of dragoons, and his wife ; these were some 
of the resident Anglo-Saxons. The old Englishman 
had lived twenty-five years in the same village, wore 
a wig, and, I fancy, thought himself like George IV., 
from whose reign he dated the most imposing events 
of his life. He breakfasted about nine, went over 
to the reading-room soon after, returned at half-past 
twelve to the table d'Mtej and in the afternoon walked 
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up and down a little terrace- walk commanding a fine 
view. At eight he supped^ and then he went to bed ; 
and such, I have no doubt, had been his occupations 
for the last quarter of a century, and I hope are so 
still, as he seemed to like them. K any one feeling 
was stronger than another with him, it was contempt 
and dislike for everything French. At the same 
time he was much liked in the village, and there was 
not a Frenchman who would not have gone as far to 
oblige him as any Frenchman will go to oblige a 
friend. For the first twenty years or so of his stay 
in -the village, the villagers^ idle time, of which they 
had a good supply, had been pretty constantly occu- 
pied in trying to discover who and what he was, but 
they seem to have been, like other explorers and in- 
vestigators, discouraged by want of success into 
giving up all further research. The sum of all their 
knowledge about him, as far as they informed me, was, 
that he had a brother, a governor of a West Indian 
Island, and from his knowledge of, and interest in, 
the textore of his clothes, they supposed him to have 
been in the cloth trade. The story they related of his 
having lost his wife and all his family, had, I am in- 
clined to think, its origin in his having none to show. 
Of the many countrymen I have made acquaintance 
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with, living in his way, he is about the only one 
whose acquaintance I have not had some cause to 
regret having made. A more kindly, simple-hearted 
old fellow I have never met. All who knew him had 
the same feeling for him. His little vanities amused 
one; he prided himself on his strength and walking 
powers, and, I fear, taxed them in showing me the 
country. Another vanity of his was pride in his 
wig, and constantly -repeated information that he was 
going to have his hair cut. I hope the gentle old 
man is still living and well tended, though utterly 
friendless, and past eighty, in an out-of-the-way 
French village, is not a pleasant lot, but living so 
must involve his dying so. 

The English widow and grown-up family kept 
themselves very much to themselves, and how the 
mother brought up her family I never discovered ; 
but if music-masters and family pews are necessary 
parts of education, I fear the young ladies wiU not 
have much chance of being well reared. 

The English captain had been constantly visiting 
France at intervals for above twenty years, but trusted 
entirely to his wife to do the intercourse with the 
natives, as he really could not speak a word of 
French. The commencement of my acquaintance 
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with liim was his seizing hold of me in the market- 
place to beg that I would explain to the veterinary 
surgeon an accumulation of complaints his dog was 
affected with, giving me aside his opinion that ^^the 
fellow/^ as he called the dignified intelligent French 
cattle doctor, "knew d — d little about his business;^' 
but he would have disputed a French angePs claim 
to sanctity. He himself managed to keep up a cer- 
tain amount of self-respect on an extremely small 
foundation, by decrying the people around him. In 
an evil moment I accompanied him to a neighbouring 
seaport town, and dined at an English tavern, where 
you could get everything English; and we had a mo- 
therly, talkative old landlady, an under-done steak, 
and porter, aU very English. I left my friend drink- 
ing gin-and-water, and on my returning some hour 
and a half afterwards to go to the train with him, found 
him drinking gin-and-water still. On our way back 
he expressed wishes which, if carried out, might, by 
the help of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, have left him 
alone in France with no gentle unhappy-looking wife, 
to translate for him. At the station, which was fall of 
French people, many from the seaport understanding 
English, he loudly proclaimed his contempt for them, 
and wished for the rifle brigade to march right 
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tlirough the coimtiy. I never made another excur- 
sion with him. 

An English ladj and her daughter came to the 
hotel one day. I found them at dinner, and I no- 
ticed that both, as I entered late, gave me a good 
stare. I soon found they intended to make me 
generally useful to them, as an escort, etc. I had 
to take walks with them, and listen to the young 
lady^s explanations of the language of flowers, a 
dif&cult language to learn when taught by a young 
lady with a large white face and thin hair ; at least 
so I found it. One evening they would send the 
maid to tell me that monsieur must come and see the 
view by moonlight. Another time madame came in 
despair to explain that some mythological monsieur 
or other could not accompany them to a review 
many miles oflF, and that without a gentleman they 
could not go; of course, as on many such occasions, I 
could only be too happy — (I hate reviews) . My con- 
sent once given, madame begdn to make the most of 
me, and told me there was not room for me in their 
conveyance, but that I should find the train conve- 
nient, and could meet them. I endeavoured, I think 
with some success, to mystify her as to my antece- 
dents; in our walks, discoursing country gentle- 
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man's talk, as far as my knowledge of subsoil and 
rotation of crops went; and at the review I talked 
military with some success; and altogether I think 
she did not find me a very handy article to deal with. 
The daughter, though white-faced and unblessed with 
much outward adornment, was, as far as her mother 
would let her be, pleasant and well-behaved. They no 
doubt are still wandering on the face of the earth. 
The landlady at the English tavern I have alluded 
to gave me the history of an Englishman who had 
lodged with her : it is short, and not an uncommon 
one. He was of good family, young, handsome, and, 
when not drunk, very gentlemanly and agreeable. 
He arrived in full ball dress, having escaped from 
his creditors in a Belgian city, gone to a ball in a 
town on his way, and come on to what proved his last 
resting-place. His relatives were written to, and 
agreed to send him a small weekly allowance, having 
already paid large sums for him. Some time after, 
on nearing the tavern, accompanied by some friends 
he had been dining with — (friends easily picked up, 
loose Englishmen like himself), his cigar dropped 
out of his mouth, and he fell down dead. His re- 
latives were again written to, and replied that he was 
to be buried as quietly and inexpensively as possible. 
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I could continue my descriptions of my country- 
men abroad^ but will leave many undisturbed, as my 
illustrations, I fear, wiU not tend to edification, and, 
as far as I recollect, my stray acquaintances seem 
mostly to have been more or less mauvais sujets. 

Strange people are also to be met "with vegetating 
in out-of-the-way English inns. At a third-rate 
inn, where I once passed an evening, at a fashion- 
able north of England watering-place, I met a gen- 
tlemanly agreeable man, who seemed much at home 
in the coflFee-room, and had his books, etc., scattered 
about. On his leaving the room I looked at his 
books, and found them to be chiefly good little 
works, with an affectionately worded dedication on 
the fly-leaf of each, from his brother, a nobleman, — 
little books so good that one requires to be very 
good already before they make one any better ; at 
least they seem not to have suited him, as some 
months later, on visiting the inn and asking the 
maid after its noble lodger, she informed me that he 
had come home one evening, so much more drunk 
and noisy than usual, and that as his noble brother 
had also grown remiss in forwarding remittances, 
they had got rid of him. 
Another anecdote and I have done. In a cathedral 
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town, a dull ugly cathedral town, a place where, nn- 
less one went to the services, one would be much at 
a loss what to do, I found in the coflFee-room of the 
principal hotel a large handsome man, breakfasting 
long after the middle of the day. He had circulat- 
ing library books which he offered to me, and I 
exchanged a few words with him. On asking the 
waiter who he was, he told me they knew nothing 
about him (implying it was no fault of theirs they 
did not) . He never had letters or friends, but paid 
well, and spent most of the night playing at billiards, 
and never breakfasted till very late in the day ; he 
had lived so for some months. Since then I saw the 
following advertisement in the Times^ but have 
never heard the result. I omit the names. ''The 
gentleman who was advertised in. the Times of Tues- 
day and Wednesday last, under the name of E. K. 
or Captain K., as lying dangerously ill at the Green 
Dragon hotel, H., has since died, and no clue to his 
real name or friends has yet transpired. His personal 
appearance was rather remarkable. He was about 
six feet four inches high, stout, and well made, weigh- 
ing from eighteen to twenty stone, and altogether 
a fine-looking man, dark hair, very dark eyes, nose 
handsome, complexion clear, large black whiskers. 
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slightly mixed with grey, a large dark moustaclie, 
with all his lower face and throat covered with hair. 
After death it was discovered that he was tattooed 
with an anchor on his right fore-arm, and a small 
cross on the back of the left hand, with a ring (also 
tattooed) on the little finger of the same. Any in- 
formation,^^ etc., etc. 

What subject-matter for discussion in the smoking 
room of a cathedral-town hotel ! It is some years 
since the poor fellow^s death, yet I have no doubt if 
I ever go into the smoking room of that hotel (not 
that I am in the habit of frequenting smoking rooms 
of hotels), I shall hear the latest — or stalest — ^news 
on the subject, and my information as to the circu- 
lating library books, if I gave it, would, I doubt not, 
be welcomed as a new and interesting fact, and com- 
mand me a hearing. 

I have described my acquaintances as I found them. 
On reading over my descriptions it strikes me the 
collection does not tend to elevate the estimate of my 
countrymen. I may have been unfortunate in those 
I met, or my experience would go far to confirm 
(what I neither wish nor venture to do) the recent 
Ehenish-Prussian view of the English abroad. 



NOTES ON NATIONAL* PECULIARITIES. 



Circumstances mth which i need not 

trouble the reader, have a good deal attracted 
my notice to the national diflFerences of man- 
ner in those classes loosely, and sometimes contemp- 
tuously, included under the designation of '' common 
people/^ in these islands, and in France and Belgium. 
To begin with ^^ the finest peasantry,'^ in the sister 
island — ^they certainly are the most polite and cour- 
teous people I ever came across; not a self-respecting 
and manly courteousness, however, but a humble, 
cringing, broadcloth-worshipping sort of respect. 
One day, in Cork, a crowd of the lowest class stopped 
the pavement, and I meditated stepping into the 
road (and FU run the risk of putting up the back 
of all Cork by saying, I have had a pretty extensive 
summer and winter acquaintance with that interest- 
ing town, and yet never found the road pleasant walk- 
ing, unless to those who have a taste for mud^ and 
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Cork mud) , when one of them saw my intention, and 
loudly cried to the others, " Don^t you see you are in 
the gentleman^s way; come out of that i'^ and a way 
was at once made. 

Another time, in Cork, a costermonger, a very 
much down-on-his-luck-looking costermonger, hap- 
pened to pass with his donkey at the time I was 
going to cross the street, and he immediately 
began to apologise for being in my way. You never 
get a brutal word or look passing through Ireland; 
yet God knows how well or ill the upper class deserve 
the respect paid to them. 

A lady got into a second class railway carriage 
with me, her male companions not having joined 
her; some decent common people got in near her, 
upon which she shrunk £rom them, and began some 
muttered expressions of disgust and appeal to me, 
which my looks however did not encourage, and 
shortly afker her firiends joined her. 

At Waterford a showily dressed lady got on the 
public car near me, and a porter from the booking- 
office placed himself next her, to keep a place for 
a gentleman. The lady turned with great disgust 
and horror, and told him "she would not have 
a common fellow like him sitting next her,^^ and 
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ordered him down. He^ with the most respectful 
manner, answered, '^ I hope we may sit together in 
heaven, God help us/' In a much softer voice, and 
more grace in her manner, she answered ^^ I hope 
we may, my good man/' 

At Ballymena I heard an Irishman refuse to give a 
man who had carried his luggage anything: ^^m give 
you nothing ; what do you say to that ?" " It's easy 
to carry, your honour," was the immediate rejoinder. 

In Sligo, on one occasion (when it was very wet), 
I had been walking about the best part of the 
day, followed by an old woman begging; being 
wet, and in a bad humour, and generally dis- 
satisfied with life, I took her as part and parcel 
of the general scheme of my existence on that 
day, and paid no particular attention to her or her 
wants. Towards the afternoon on nearing my hotel 
(the best in Sligo, — don't go there unless you are 
obliged), she left off her sing-song petition and 
prayers to heaven for my welfare, dependent on a 
transfer of copper to her, and in her natural voice, 
or rather a whiskey-soaked, under-fed, half-clothed, 
never-dry organ (nobody or nothing is ever dry in 
the south of Ireland, at least I never happened to 
find it so), said, ^^ Have not I got wet through fol- 
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lowing your honour about^ and its nothing you're 
going to give me?*' Who could resist such an 
appeal ? An Irishman told me he sat next the coro- 
ler on a car at Wexford; the man of inquests would 
not look at or attend to a beggar who was pestering 
him, when the beggar, with true Irish humour, said, 
'^ Ha, you would look at me if I were dead/' 

On landing once at grey dawn in Cork, I took a 
car from the steamer. On getting to my destination 
I purposely gave the driver somewhat less than his 
fare, — at least made no allowance for the early hour, 
— and waited the result. He placed the shilling, cab- 
man fashion in the palm of his right hand, looked at 
it steadfastly, and exclaimed '^ My God, at this time 
in the morning ! '' a diflFerent mode of trying to extract 
more from the ^^What do you call this?'' "Call 
yourself a gentleman ?" appeal of the London cabby. 
During a long and very varied experience in Ireland, 
I never have met with other than the most perfect 
good humour and civility, but as I said before, a 
rather cringing respect for the accident of being bet- 
ter clothed and bom than they. I never felt more 
safe and at my ease than in Ireland. A lipperary 
grocer told me he was much delighted in getting back 
to Tipperary again, after a visit to London, as he felt 
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SO unsafe there^ and was so apprehensive of being 
burked^ (his visit having been made some time ago.) 

In Scotland one cannot in a lifetime get any 
cringing or fawning ways, except from that peculiar 
class, gamekeepers, whose mission it is to play into 
the hands and flatter the humour of their employers, 
taking care to take it out behind their backs. The 
Scotch give you the respect due to you and no more. 
If you happen to be of good family, they are inclined 
to consider that, perhaps, too much ; but unless you 
are pleasant and tolerably well informed, you will 
not find you get on well with the people. 

I was stopping once with a Dumfriesshire laird, 
held in much honour, and of good position. I had a 
young cockney with me, on his first visit North. 
When walking with our host and his wife, we met a 
boy in his employ on horseback, and my cockney 
friend must needs say, ^' gee-up,'^ or some such deri- 
sive address to the boy, who turned round sharply 
and faced us, announcing at the top of his voice his 
strong incHnation to give my London companion a 
" dunt *' on the mouth, and passed on. The general 
feeling seemed to be, that one remark was the natural 
result of the other. 

Riding in Lanarkshire with a worshipfril mem- 
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ber of the upper ten thousand, we met a carter, 
sitting on his cart, loaded with long pieces of wood, 
with another cart similarly loaded, with the horse 
attached by a rope to the first, thereby breaking some 
law of the road which obliges carters, when carrying 
wood of a certain length, to have a man at each horse; 
my Mend stopped the driver and asked him if the 
wood was not above fifteen feet long, the limit, if I 
remember right. The man coolly answered, ^'Ha, 
they will be about twenty-three,^^ and then on being 
asked his master^s name, gave it in an equally cool 
manner. 

In France, being a native of VEco88e is more 
in your favour than being an Englishman. On an- 
nouncing myself as Scotch to three French priests, 
they informed me I belonged to a conquered race, 
and that a man of good Scotch family had assured 
them so, and that we might express our feelings 
freely in France, but dare not do so chez-nous, I 
tried in vain to convince them of their error, but to no 
purpose, as the information of the monsieur de bonne 
famUle was always thrown in my teeth. 

I confess not to understand the Welsh, though I 
have, like Tom Hood, been in Wales, as I found by 
a visitor's book in a Welsh hotel : — 
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^^ The undersigned has been in Wales, Jonah was 
but in one. — Signed, T. Hood/^ 

A large shipowner much offended a Welsh firiend 
of mine, by refusing to take her son as a midship- 
man, on account of his father's Irish, and her Welsh 
blood. 

How I love the French peasant, the French people 
generally ! How pleasant it is speaking to them, 
listening to .their hopes and fears, sympathising with 
them ! How I would like, when in the country in 
England, to talk in the same manner to a similar 
class. I do not know if it is my fault, something 
beer-suggestive in my appearance or manner, I can 
only fearlessly state the fact (with only the necessary 
rule proving exceptions), that I never talked, wishing 
to speak as one man should to another, to our Eng- 
lish brother, but he sooner or later brought round 
the conversation to beer. ^'Dry work, talking, 
master /' '^ I wish I could see my way to a drop of 
good ale/' '^Ishould'nt mind drinking your honour's 
health,'' being the manly ending of many a conversa- 
tion. This was so generally the case that, now, I 
seldom venture to chat with my accidentally-met fel- 
low-countrymen of humble life. At a London rail- 
way terminus I recognized in a guard a friend of my 
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youth. He pleased me by telling me how well he 
had got on in life^ and how his son was a clerk in the 
employ of the company, and then abrupt!;^ broke in 
with a wish for a glass of ale before the train started. 
I gave him one, but have never spoken to him since. 
I read this to a clever friend, and he suggested that 
very often such requests are only made in good feel- 
ing and friendship, and that a humble friend cannot 
offer to treat you, so proposes to you to do so. On 
thinking it over, I believe he was partly right, and 
that I have been too hasty in my judgment. 

Sitting on the grass-grown wall of an old French 
town, next one of those strange old " parties,'^ only 
to be found vegetating on sunny days on the grass- 
grown walls of old French towns, he entered into 
an account of his circumstances, which seemed to me 
about in as bad a way as well could be, at least cir- 
cumstances to be ten sous the better for a half-franc 
piece which I proffered him. He rose, much offended, 
and saying, ^^ he was not a beggar,'^ walked away. 

In a French village, on sunny days, I know an old 
sergeant, with the Legion of Honour, and without 
legs, is to be seen in the warmest comer of the mar- 
ket-place, brought there by his wife, who, I was told, 
is very jealous of him. I spoke to him with the 
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respect due to a man without legs^ and with the 
Legion of Honour. He talked some time^ on what 
subject I forget, remembering only what he seemed 
to recollect too well, his telling me of an Englishman 
who had spoken to him as I was doing, and offered 
hiTn money. " Could he not have seen I was deco- 
rated ? ^' he added, with all the pride of a soldier and 
a Frenchman. It was a great day for him, when a 
celebrated infantry regiment stopped for the night 
in the village, and the officers carried him into the 
private cafe and reading-room where the upper 
ten of the village passed their evenings, and 
placed him next the colonel. If these two men 
last-mentioned had been English, I fear their self- 
respect, however much hurt, would not have pre- 
vented them from taking the money when offered. 
"With an Englishman beer is beer, and self-respect 
is self-respect ; he can get drunk on the one, but the 
other serves no good practical purpose, and is rather' 
disagreeable and inconvenient than otherwise. 

In Belgium, if the amount of self-respect is not 
greater than in Prance, there is a much greater, and 
somewhat sulky dislike for conversation with a 
stranger ; and I did not find matters mended by 
German waiters and hotel-keepers who abound 
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there. ' At Eccloo, however, I met a girl in a 
cafiy willing to converse; she entered into artless 
detail of all her hopes, fears, and prospects. It 
seems her fondest hopes were, and may be, still are, 
to leave the maternal cafS, and go to Gand as a ser- 
vant, at twelve francs a month, she speaking French, 
which commands higher wages; but her mother 
would not have it, being fearful of the temptations 
of the larger village, and perhaps unwilling to part 
with her pretty daughter's face from her own village 
cafe. The girl opened out on the ambitious pros- 
pect — ^Gand, and twelve francs a month I 

I have written this to little purpose, I fear, but 
such as it is, it's all true experience and incident. 



AS OLD STORY. 




\ Y mother was lady's maid in Lord L/s family, 
who lived in a great house in the coimtry. She 
married the head game-keeper. My lord gave 
him five hundred pounds when he started as a married 
man, which surprised people very much, as my lord 
did not, as a general rule, like to part with his 
money. The first child they had was very dark, a fiine 
boy ; my mother and father were very fair. People 
said, if the boy had been my lord's son, they would 
have thought he was very like his papa. Eighteen 
months after, my sister Mary was born, and then I 
came into the world. The first thing I can remem- 
ber is playing in the hay-field with Mary, and how 
we used to run out after breakfast, and play all day 
in the fields, making daisy chains, and running after 
butterflies. When we grew a little older, mother 
would not let us run much into the sun, saying it 
would make our complexions bad, and that she did 

a 
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not see why we should not be as careful of bur 
complexions as the little ladies at the house were of 
theirs : '^ who knew who we might marry?'' When 
we grew older we thought about our looks and 
dress j and mother always dressed us nicely. 

My lord used to come in now and then to taste 
mother's home-made ale^ and have a chat ; but he 
never noticed us much^ though he made a great deal 
of the boy, who grew up to be very handsome. 
Father, some way, never seemed to fancy the child ; 
but mother made a great pet of him, and had him 
sent to the best school in the village. 

One day my lord came in ; father happened to be 
at home at the time, though he was usually out 
when my lord called. " Baker," said my lord, sud- 
denly, ^' how would you like your boy to go into the 
army ?" Father looked at him a moment, and said, 
'' O my lord, I hope to get him something better 
to do than being shot at for a shilling a day !" At 
which my lord laughed, and said, ^^ I don't mean 
that : you have been a very faithM servant to me, 
and I take an interest in the boy; I'll get him a 
commission, and you will have him a captain before 
long. What do you say?" ''Well, my lord, it's 
very good of you ; I am sure I cannot say what 
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to think ; but if I may be so bold, would your lord- 
ship settle the matter with his mother? — she has 
had more to do with him than I have/' It ended 
in George Frederick leaving us, my lord paying for 
his commission and outfit. He went to London 
and came down so smart and handsome — ^red 
coat, sword, and everything — ^mother was so proud 
of him ; but for some reason father was very cross, 
and mother and he did not get on well together 
all the time before George left. My lord asked 
him to dinner. George always was a bold fellow, 
and held himself very high, and would not mix 
much with the other boys in the place; but he was 
rather a&aid of going to the great house. However, 
he went, dressed in his uniform, and when he came 
back, he said my lord was very kind, and had given 
liim a lot of five pound notes. My lady, he said, did 
not say much, and looked very cross at him ; and 
the young ladies looked a good deal at him, but did 
not speak to him. He said, too, that there was a 
picture in the dining-room of an officer dressed just 
like himself, " very much such another ;'* when my 
lord seeing him looking at it, said, '^ George, that's 
a likeness of myself when I was your age, and just 
entering the army. God I I wish that time was back 
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again/' Marj and I did not care mucli when George 
left; "w^ did not see much of him, he was always 
fishing or shooting. My lord let him go where he 
woidd, and told father he might shoot or fish any- 
where. From the day he left ns, we saw nothing of 
Tiim ; he wrote to mother, giving her an account <rf 
how he liked his life, and how he went to balls and 
dinner parties. And one day a black-edged letter 
came : it was from the colonel of his regiment, say- 
ing that he had died in the West Indies of yeUow 
fever, and that his brother-officers regretted his loss 
very much, and enclosing forty pounds, which was 
for the sale of his things. Mother was in a great 
taking, and my lord came to see her. 

I did not understand much about things then; since, 
I have been able to understand how matters stood. 

Mary was now quite grown up, and the prettiest 
girl in the village; but mother said I would be 
prettier still, and that I must hold myself up, and 
not run about too much. At church we noticed that 
the young men looked at us a good deal, and Mary 
and I talked about all sorts of things. Then the 
young curate used to come and see mother, and talk 
to Mary in the porch ; and the brewer^s son would 
drop in. I can assure you we did not look at any of 
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the common sort of young fellows. Poor father did 
not seem to like how matters went on ^ and he seemed 
always in the way ; when any of his friends came in 
to have a pipe or a glass of ale in the evenings he 
wonld very likely find Mr. Simpson^ the young 
curate^ sitting at tea^ so he would go off to the ale- 
house. In the evening mother and he would have 
some words; she always said^ '^ she hoped he didnH 
expect his daughters to marry the likes of him^ and 
that if she herself hadn^t been a fool^ she might have 
played her cards a deal better.^' At last father^ what 
with being in the fields all day^ and at the ale-house 
aU the evening, left the cottage pretty much to 
mother and us. The young curate's sister came to 
stay with him, and we heard her asking him who 
" those young persons '' were he bowed to one day 
when they passed our door : he said something about 
parishioners of his. He did not call on us while she 
stayed with him, and seemed rather cold when he 
came back ; but Mary looked very pretty, and he 
soon came as usual. Mother did not seem to notice 
him much, but let Mary entertain him. 

The lady's maid at the great house was a great 
Mend of ours ; she was qtdte young, very pretty, and 
dressed finer than any of the real ladies in the village. 
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She used to tell us of what she saw going on in the 
houses she went to when the ladies went a-visiting;, 
what the young ladies did; about London and the 
fashions ; she lent us books^ and talked about young 
men, and told us a great many things we had better 
have known nothing about. One day she told us 
that the young lord had come home from his regi- 
ment, and was going to stay six months at home, but 
had only stayed a week, and said he was bored to 
death ; and that he took a good deal of notice of her, 
and was such a handsome fellow, with such beautiful 
mustachios. That he had left his desk open one day, 
and she had seen such lots of notes from ladies in it: 
she was sure he was a very wicked fellow, she herself 
would be careful of him. Then she spoke of his pretty 
whiskers and small feet, and said he did not say 
much, but he had such a sweet voice and swore so 
dreadfully. Father said he wished the young master 
would swear less at him, even if he gave him fewer 
half-crowns. 

He did not go to church, so he had been three 
weeks at home before we saw him. One day I was 
coming from the village, and saw father going across 
the field, carrying a game-bag ; he stopped me and 
said something, when a young man (oh, so handsome ! 
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I knew it must be the young lord) came out of the 
hedge^ and came to father. Father told me to go 
on ; I heard him ask father who '' that d— d pretty 
girP' was. I did not hear what father answered; 
but I could not help turning round to have another 
look at him^ and he was looking after me. Father 
looked very black. 

Next day father said the young lord had ordered 
him to go to London^ to bring him a new dog^ and 
that he would be some days away; and off he went. 
About an hour after he had gone, when I was in the 
garden, a gun went off close by. I gave a start ; 
when, who should come up to the hedge, but the 
young lord. He said, ^' I hope I have not startled 
you.^^ I coloured up quite red, and said, '' Only a 
little, sir.'^ And he said, '^ A gamekeeper^s daughter 
should not mind a gun.^^ Then he asked if father 
was at home. I said, ^^ No, he had sent him after a 
dog.^' He said, ^' Oh, I remember ! '^ Then he said 
he was tired, and asked if I would let him come in 
and sit down a little. I thought of what Miss Grey 
had said about his pretty feet, and looked at them ; 
they certainly were very small, but his boots did not 
look as if he had walked very far. Mother came out, 
and he said, " I have just given your daughter a start. 
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A gamekeeper's daughter frightened at a gan! — 
d — d good joke ! " Then he walked into the parlour, 
and looked so noble, I felt quite ashamed of the hum- 
ble-looking place j it never had looked so before. He 
sat doTm, and said to mother she had d — d comfort- 
able quarters, much better than many he had had 
when with his regiment. On Mary coming in, 
mother said, '' My eldest daughter, sir.'' He gave 
a good look at her, and said to mother, '' Well you 
may be proud of such a pair ; but one might have 
expected it with such a beautiftd mother." Mother 
looked very much pleased, saying, " She was sure he 
was very good to notice such as them, after the beau- 
tiftd ladies he must have seen." He answered, he 
'^ was d — d if he had ever come across such perfect 
beauties." Then he talked a good deal more, and 
made himself so pleasant. I remember to this day 
all he said, and everything about him. The next day 
he came with some game. I was out, and he did not 
stay long. He was in church on Sunday; after- 
wards, when we had got into the wood going home, 
who should come by but my lord ; he made a joke 
or two, and spoke a good deal to me, walking part 
of the way to our cottage, till he said he must go 
back to lunch. 
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Miss Grey, the lady^s maid^ came down in tHe 
afternoon^ and we told her about my lord ; indeed^ 
mother was fiill of him^ and talked of nothing else. 
Miss Grey looked dull^ and seemed to have been 
crying. When mother stopped, she said, " Oh, he is 
a wicked wretch I" and that we had better have 
nothing to do with him. Then she burst out crying 
as if her heart would break, saying she was going to 
leave, and had come to say " good-bye.'^ We asked 
her why she was going away, all about it, but could 
get nothing out of her; on leaving us, she took 
my hand and said, ^^ Jane, have nothing to do 
with the young lord, or you will repent it/^ Next 
day he came with a friend, and asked when we 
expected father back. His friend, was handsome, 
tall, and strong, with a great deal of hair on his face. 
He talked to Mary and joked with mother. He was 
asking Mary how she managed to keep her hands so 
white in the country, and had hold of one, when 
who should come in but Mr. Simpson ; he coloured 
up, and did not seem to know which way to turn, 
when my lord said — ^^ Hollo, Simpson, is that you ! 
Sly fellow, no old women to read the Bible to here ; 
there is one next door, though." 

Poor Mr. Simpson said it was very warm, and 
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asked my lord how his father was ; my lord answered 
" The governor is quite well, at least he was so when 
I left him half an hour ago/' Mr. Simpson said 
^^ Gtood day/' and walked out. Directly he got out- 
side, my lord turned to his Mend and said ^^ D — d 
good, Townsend,'' and they both burst out laughing. 

They came nearly every day, and Mr. Simpson 
met them again, and looked more awkward than ever, 
and they made more fiin of him, and when he went 
away turned him into ridicule. Mary blushed up, 
and said he was a very nice gentleman, and they 
laughed all the more. 

From that day he left off calling; indeed his 
sister came to stay with him again. When father 
came home with the dog, he was always out with 
Captain Townsend or my lord ; and when one was out 
shooting, the other was often at our cottage. We 
talked of nothing but them, and mother said, '^ who 
knew what might happen ?" — ^who knew ! Father was 
ordered off to look after some shootings in Scotland, 
and Captain Townsend left for his regiment. Mary 
was in such a taking, and told me he had pressed her 
to go with him, and now he was gone she was sorry 
she had not done so : day and night she thought about 
him. A month after, my lord said that the captain 
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was going to be married ; going to marry a lady with 
'^ lots of tin/^ he said; and that she was not to com- 
pare to Mary^ and that the captain had quite lost 
his heart to her ; but when he was married he could 
settle his debts^ and start &esh again. Mary quite 
fretted. One day a letter came from the captain^ so 
kind^ saying his wife wanted a lady^s maid^ and that 
the ladies at the house had strongly recommended 
Mary^ and that she might be sure it would be a 
'^ good place/^ Mother said Mary might pick up an 
officer if she went to the barracks^ such things often 
happened, and go she must. Mary seemed very 
doubtful at times, but oflF she went, and wrote she 
liked her place very much. 

I was dull when she left, very dull ; but when I 
walked out alone I often met my lord, and somehow 
I got not to be afraid of him, and talked to him just 
as I would to an equal. He called me ^^ dear ^^ some- 
times, and told me it was very wrong my walking 
alone with him. I said I was sure there could be no 
harm, and that he was much too good to do any- 
thing wrong to me. I thought sometimes of Miss 
Grey's words, but it was so nice walking with him, 
so like what I had read about in the novels Miss 
Grey used to lend us, and he was so gentle^ and 
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talked so diflPerently to the country folk. I watclied 
him coming np to me, his face would light up when 
he saw me, and he looked so tender. I thought of 
him always, and when our walk was over, looked 
forward to the next as the only thing worth living 
for. One day when he met me, he kissed me over 
and over again, he never had done so before, and I 
was frightened; then he stepped back, looked me in 
the face, and kissed me again and again, saying, " My 
little pet, I must leave you; my regiment is going 
to Canada. , I must sail in a week ; but Jane, if you 
love me, you wiU not let me go alone.^' I said, " But 
you could not m^rry me ; what Vould your father 
say.'^ He looked down, and said, " Jane I have been 
a wild fellow, a devil among the women, but I am 
not a bad fellow, you may trust my honour, and 
would never repent going with me. I never loved as I 
love you. Say you wiU go, my own Jane ! You must ; 
you shall. I'll take two berths in the steamer, and we 
will go as husband and wife ;" and he kissed me again 
and again. I at last whispered " I can refuse you 
nothiug.^' He trembled with delight, and I felt as I 
never felt before ; my eyes sparkled, and I looked and 
felt so strange, when I looked at myself in my little 
looking-glass at ^Lome. I was afraid to meet mother ; 
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-velien I did^ I said notliiiig about my lord's going. 
She did not know of our walks together. He told me 
I had better say nothing about them to her. Prom day 
to day I felt more fond of him and proud of him, 
and his thinking of loving me. I felt the more I 
saw of him, the more I should love him; and I 
thought it would be the same with him, he said so 
much about his love, and I was sure he loved me 
better than anything, as he never seemed to care but 
to be with me, and walking with me. One day I 
was surprised to hear him say to a friend, when he 
was coming out of church down the lane, not know- 
ing I was behind, '' I could do anything for the girl, 
— anything short of marrying, at least/* His friend 
answered, " You are a sad dog, at your old tricks 
again.** Then I passed them. The next day I asked 
him about it, he said he had been speaking about a 
lady his father wanted him to marry. 

As the time drew near for his going, I got more 
and more fond of him> and he got more and more 
passionate. I thought of nothing but being with 
him. On the last day he only said, '^ Jane, be at 
the milestone beyond your cottage at eight this 
. evening,** and pressed my hand. I wondered he had 
made no arrangements about my going, and did not 
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know what to think, indeed did not think of going 
at all. 

At seven that night, I told mother I was going 
into the village to get some cotton before the shops 
closed. I took my heavy cloak ; mother asked me 
why I could ever think of dressing so warmly on a 
summer night. I said ^^ I only wanted to get a bit of 
cloth to match it;'' and those are the last words I 
have ever spoken to her. When I got to the mile- 
stone it was ten minutes past seven by the watch my 
lord had given me, which I had to keep hid from 
father and mother, as he told me to do when he gave 
it to me. The old postman passed; I remember him 
passing at that hour ever since I can remember any- 
thing; he said " Good evening. Miss Baker ; I have 
got a letter from your father, if you will take it to 
your mother it will save me going by your house.'' 
I took the letter, and when he had passed, opened it. 
Father could not write very well, and I was sur- 
prised to see such a long letter, and more surprised 
to see what was in it. He said he had heard from 
Walters, the under-keeper, that I often walked 
about with the young lord, and that he had been the 
ruin of Miss Grey ; and that he would be home that 
evening even if he lost his place by returning, as 
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from what lie had heard had been said by my lord 
. to his friend ^^ he was sure Jane would not come to 
any good with him/' I liked father, and he was 
fond of me. I jumped up and said to myself I would 
run home and tell mother everything, and not wait 
for my lord. Then I thought of the things he had 
given me, and how he had arranged about 
taking the passage, and then remembered how he 
looked when I saw him last, so I sat down again. 
Oh if I could only recall that half hour ! what I 
have suflFered, what insults, misery — O God ! I sat 
with my hands on my face, crying, when I heard 
wheels, and up came a travelling-carriage; out 
jumped my lord, he sprang to my side, lifted me in, 

told the driver to drive d d fast, as the train went 

at nine, and would not wait for anybody. Directly 
we started he took me in his arms and said in a low 
voice, ^^ Jane, you are mine now — ^nothing can pre- 
vent it.'' 

Some hours after, we arrived in Liverpool, and 
took a cab to a large hotel, where lots of waiters 
with white neckcloths where standing at the door. 
I saw one just look at the address on one of the 
trunks and say something to another. My lord 
ordered every one about, and they seemed so hum- 
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ble and ready to serve liim; he looked so noble, 
I felt quite proud of being with him. On his order- 
ing rooms, the landlord looked at him, and gave a 
slight smile, and said, '^ The lady, my lord ?^' My 
lord curled his mustachios for a moment, and said, 
'^ I wish for a bed-room and sitting-room/^ 

Down came a chambermaid ; she looked me all 
over, and I saw her wink at another maid, but they 
aU bowed before my lord. We were taken to a fine 
bedroom, my lord washed, and I sat down with my 
hands on nay face. He said, " Jane, get ready ; you 
will find me in the sitting-room. Fll order supper.'^ 
He went out, and I looked in the glass, and looked 
again, and thought of my little looking-glass at 
home, but it was no use being sad ; so I dressed my 
hair, using his grand ivory brushes, and made my- 
self as smart as I could. When I had done, I sat down 
for a moment on the chair next the door leading into 
the next room. I heard two chambermaids come in, 
one said "Oh, they have left the room. She's a pretty 
girl; poor thing, she will soon know it's not all gold 
that glitters. The men used to look at us, Mary, but 
we have to make the beds, and clean the rooms, and 
not talk/' I heard them both coming into the room 
I was in, and I ran out ready to cry my heart away. 
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My lord was reading the paper, and asking the 
waiter what was going on in the town, and if the 
theatre were open. We had a grand supper, and he 
made me drink champagne and sherry until I got 
quite gay again. 

The next day he ordered a cab, and said we must 
go round and get some things for my voyage, and he 
ordered more things and spent more money than I 
had ever seen before. I was glad to get back, as the 
shopmen and women looked rather queer at me. 
In the evening we went to the theatre. I had never 
seen a play before. My lord did not look much at any- 
thing except now and then at the ladies in the boxes; 
but he looked at me, and I felt he watched me. 
Before it was half over he said, ^^ Jane, you must 
have had quite enough /' so we walked back to the 
hotel. It was such a beautiful night, such a full moon, 
such a clear sky. Two days afterwards we sailed 
for Canada. I was dreadfully sick and ill, and 
remained in my bed for a week. My lord told the 
stewardess to look after me, and get me all I wanted; 
but I lay hour after hour alone, thinking what would 
become of me. At the end of a week I got up and 
went on deck, and saw my lord walking arm-in- 
arm with a little woman, with bright black eyes and 

H 
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glossy hair, with a great many flounces in her dress. 
I came up behind them and heard them speaking a 
language I could not understand. When he saw 
me, he said something to her about excusing him, 
and came up to me and gave me his arm and hoped 
I was better. I asked him who the lady was. He 
said, ^^Only a little French widow I have to be 
civil to, as I sit next her at dinner. You must 
come to dinner to-day, Jane.^' I saw so many fine 
people about I felt quite ashamed; but he said I 
would be the prettiest woman at table, and that 
I need not be afraid, he would look after me. So 
I got ready, and went arm-in-arm with him. All 
the people looked at me ; some of the ladies looked 
very oddly, and one or two of the men smiled. But 
my lord curled his mustachios, and ordered the stew- 
ards about, and had the best of everything brought 
to me. Now and then he spoke and laughed with 
the French lady. I could not understand what they 
said. After dinner, I felt so ill I had to go to my 
cabin, and when I came on deck again, I found him 
sitting beside the French lady. When he saw me he 
came to me and smiled just as he used to do, and 
sat all the evening with me, assuring me he loved me 
more and more every day. When we got to Canada, 
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he found his regiment would not arrive for some 
days. He took good lodgings for me in Quebec. I 
was left a good deal alone^ he had so much to attend 
to^ making calls on the authorities^ ete.^ at leasts so 
he said. Somehow, he did not seem to like to be 
seen walking with me. How we used to walk to- 
gether when he first knew me ! But he was very 
kind, and let me have everything I wished. In a 
few days the ships came in with his regiment. It 
came into the city with the band playing, and the 
flags flying, the sun shining on their red coats. I 
never saw anything so beautiful. My Charlie went 
to meet them, dressed in his uniform. I never saw 
anybody to compare to him. I saw Captain Towns- 
end too, and thought of Mary, wondering if I should 
see her. When they had passed, I saw a lady, 
handsomely dressed, with a maid behind her, and 
thought she must be one of the officers' wives ; when, 
all at once, I knew her to be Mary, and ran out to 
meet her. We kissed and kissed ; then she burst 
into tears, and I led her to my lodgings. She told 
me she had been lady's maid to Mrs. Townsend for 
some time, and did all she could to please. Captain 
Townsend would come into her room and talk of 
old times, and the cottage at home. From that he 

H 2 
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talked of how ugly liis wife was, and compared her 
with Mary, and she came in at the moment and 
heard him. They had a dreadful quarrel, and two 
days afterwards she went home to her father. All 
her money was settled on herself; but she had paid 
aU his debts. Mary was left in the house with him 
alone, and now he had brought her with him to 
Canada. I told her what had induced me to leave 
home, and we talked about old times and wished we 
had not left home. 

My lord came clattering along with his sword ; 
he swore, when he saw Mary, she never looked so 
pretty, and kissed her, saying, Townsend had told 
him all about her, and that we need not cry and make 
a row. Then in came Captain Townsend. When 
he saw Mary crying, he said, ^^ At your d — d crying 
again ! D — ^n you women, your eyes were never 
meant to be always crying with ! How does your 
little girl behave, Charlie ?'' and he came up, and 
would have kissed me, but I drew back and oflTered 
him my hand, at which he turned to my lord, and 
said, " They will soon get over this stage.'^ But my 
lord looked grave, and told him to be d — d, and 
not to speak in that way, and then asked Mary to 
take tea with me; and he and Captain Townsend 
went off to mess. 
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Some hours afterwards, we heard a great deal of 
laughter and heavy steps on the stairs, and in came 
my Charlie and Mary's captain, and three or four 
more officers who looked hard at us. My lord 
ordered brandy and water and cards. One of them 
did not play, but came up to us and began talking in 
such a free way, that we felt quite ashamed, and did 
not answer him. He turned on his heel and said, 
^'Modest, by G — d ! Charlie and Townsend, did you 
pick up your women at a nunnery ; they won't do 
for the — regiment.'' My lord answered, ^' Go to 
h — ^1, Jack, and don't bring your Haymarket man- 
ners to my rooms." '^ No offence old fellow, but 
you know your last women were not over squeamish, 
and I thought you would stick to the same pattern. 
Good night — good night, my dears !" and off he 
went. My lord came from his cards and told us not 
to mind what had been said, ^^ Jack's always more 
or less screwed after mess." 

Evening after evening we had scenes of a like 
kind, and they introduced us to other women, till we 
listened to and joined in talk that would have made 
us ashamed a month back. We called the men Jack 
or Tom, and had an answer for everything they 
said. But, at times, we talked together, and how 
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bitterly we felt our situation ! Once I asked my lord 
if lie would ever think of marrying me ; when he 
gave me such a look^ and asked me if the other 
women expected to be married. I could not contain 
myself, and threw myself on the sofa in an agony. 
He came and lifted me up, and told me not to make 
a fuss about nothing, and that I ought to have 
thought of all this before I came away with him. 
Half an hour afterwards, as I was sitting at the 
window, I saw him ride by with a beautiful lady. 
She looked so graceful, and rode so well, and he 
smiled so sweetly, just as he did when I first knew 
him. I saw him just give a glance at my window, 
and she looked that way too. I had noticed before, 
the ladies often gave a sly look at my window and 
at Mary's, and when I went out they looked at me. 
Now I never dare ask my Charlie what he had been 
about. He was very often cross and vexed, and I 
fancy looked at me as if I were in the way. He 
gave me plenty of money, but never seemed to care 
to be with me. I found that I was going to be a 
mother, and told him so (he had just come in from 
riding, and I saw the lady he had been with before 
pass the house in her riding-habit. I had found 
out she was the general^s daughter, his only child. 
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and very rich) . He bit his lip, and I heard him 
mutter something about ^^d — d awkward; always 
the way/^ Then he came up to me and kissed me, 
and said, ^^ Never mind, old girl, we will make it all 
right/' 

Two days after, he came to my room. I was in 
bed. I never saw him look so before. He said, 
'^ Jane, I have treated you very badly ; why did you 
consent to come away with me. You say you are 
going to have a child; well, you know it would never 
do remaining here. Fll see you on board the 
steamer, and you must go back to England. De- 
pend on my making things all right.'' I sprang to 
him, and begged and prayed of him to let me re- 
main with him, I would do anything he wished, 
and could manage perfectly well, and would do any- 
thing but leave him. At that he turned suddenly, 
and looked me full in the face, and said, ^^ Jane, it 
must come out ; I am going to be married, and you 
cannot remain here." I fainted, and was so ill for 
some days, I remember nothing but Mary's face 
about me. She watched me day and night. At 
last I came round, and was able to sit at the window, 
and saw people pass. It was bright summer weather, 
and everything looked gay ; but I felt so sad, and 
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could do nothing but cry, and wonder why my 
Charlie did not come. The servant one day brought 
me a newspaper to read. I turned it over, and my 
eye caught the words ^^ the Honourable Captain,^' 
and I read, ^^ Captain the Honourable, etc., etc., has 
leave of absence till January, and goes to England. 
It is understood the object of his return to the 
mother country is to make arrangements for his 
uniting himself with the lovely and accomplished 
daughter of the distinguished general commanding. 
During his short stay with us, the young nobleman 
has endeared himself to all, and carries the best 
wishes with him.'' 

Mary came in, and I handed her the paper. She 
said, " Well Jane, you know all now. Before he left 
he gave me a hundred pounds to give you, and a 
cheque on his agents for four hundred, and told me 
to tell you you should never want, and must write 
to him at his club if you ever wanted anything.'' 
Then, she told me, he smiled, and said, " Girls with 
your faces need never be at a loss in London." We 
arranged to go home by the next ship. Captain 
Townsend had told Mary he wished he had never 
seen her, and that she was a very awkward piece of 
baggage. She answered, she also wished they had 
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never met, and that he had ruined her for ever. He 
answered, ^^Well Polly, you are not the first girl,'^ 
and that she could certainly be able to lead a more 
jolly life than milking cows and picking buttercups 
at home; and added, '^your sister goes home — go 
with her, and you two can start house in town,^' and 
he gave her fifty pounds and some rings and studs, 
saying he was d — d hard up, and did not know 
which way to turn. 

He paid her lodgings up to the end of the week, 
took a few things he had, and went oflF to his rooms 
in the barracks, and she has never seen him since. 

We talked of the fields at home, of the old village, 
father and mother, and our going to church ; and 
Mary wondered what Mr. Simpson was about. I 
thought of the milestone, and of father's letter, 
when in rushed two of the women the officers had 
introduced us to. They flung themselves down, and 
said it was d — d hot, and they must have some- 
thing to drink ; so we had champagne, and we told 
them we were going to England, and all about it. 
They said we were d — d soft, or we would not have 
let ourselves be shoved oflF in that sort of way, but 
that we would get wiser in time ; and then they 
looked out of the window, and smiled at the people 
passing, till we wished them away. 
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The next Friday we went on board, just six 
months since I had left England. When we had 
recovered from our sickness, we went into the cabin 
to dinner. AU the ladies stopped talking when we 
entered, and one or two got up and left the table 
(we found afterwards they were believed to be no 
better than they ought to be). Some of the gentle- 
men rose and oflFered us places, and called for the 
waiters, but they did it all in a rude, familiar sort of 
way, so that we felt quite awkward. 

After dinner we went on deck, and several of the 
men came round us and chatted and laughed, but we 
did not give them any encouragement. One, a little, 
pale-faced, under-grown fellow, with white gloves and 
patent leather boots (I had met him in Quebec — he 
belonged to a regiment there, and could drink and 
smoke more than any man there, and was now going 
home on sick leave), came up and introduced him- 
self, and talked about what a low set of fellows 
were on board, ^^ d — d Yankees most of them /' and 
then he began to talk of himself, and how difficult it 
was to get his hair cut properly in Quebec, what 
boots they made there, and how much he owed his 
tailor. All the voyage, this little man, when not 
dnmk or sick, used to come and talk about himself 
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and Ids boots. We moved away, and did all we 
could to escape from him, but it was no use; he 
seemed so thoroughly to have got it into his head 
that he was the only man on board worth speaking 
to, and that he did us great honour by spending so 
much time with us. Since then, in London, I have 
met many men Hke him. 

At Liverpool, we drove to the same hotel I was at 
before ; I knew no other. The same waiters came to 
the door, and the porter began to take down our lug- 
. gage, when the landlord called him, and he came back 
and said, he was very sorry, but all their rooms were 
engaged, and they could not take us in. Directly 
after, up came some of the other passengers, who 
asked if they could have rooms, and went into the 
hotel. Mary then said we had better go to the hotel 
she had been to with Captain Townsend : there they 
were full too. 

We had to go to one the cabman recommended, 
and he smiled and joked in a horrid sort of way, 
and everybody looked at us. I did not mind it so 
much when I was with my Charlie, as he looked so 
proud and grand that people seldom looked twice. 

The next day we went to London. We felt quite 
reckless, not caring what became of us, and not 
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knowing what to do or where to go. As we had never 
been in London before, we felt quite afiraid of every- 
thing. We had some champagne in the waiting- 
room of the railway. Captain Townsend had given 
Mary an address, and we thought we had better go 
there. We went, and saw two or three bold-looking 
women looking out of the windows. When we 
drove up, a fat, bloated old woman opened the door ; 
I never saw such a vile expression as she had. We 
said Captain Townsend had recommended us to her 
lodgings. She said, ^^ Oh, yes ; handsome Jack, as 
we called him. He has been a good friend of ours, 
but he owes me fifteen pounds ; never mind, he^s a 
good fellow :'' and then she showed us into very fine 
rooms, one for Mary and one for me, and said they 
dined at five, and we could dine with them. When 
we went into the dining-room, we found six women 
sitting with their hair out of curl, or in papers, in 
dirty, greasy, morning dresses. They all got up to 
welcome us, and looked at our dresses and rings, and 
then sat and drank a great deal, and afterwards went 
upstairs to dress. I never saw such a diflFerence 
when they came downstairs in low dresses, their hair 
beautifully done, and all looking so handsome. In 
the meantime, the fat old lady told us we must pay 
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her so-and-so, but — enough, I need not enter into the 
arrangements she made. Several gentlemen came 
in during the evening, and she called us down. On 
going into the drawing-room, we saw, sitting in an 
arm-chair, almost lost in it, the very same little offi- 
cer we had met in the steamer. He seemed quite at 
home, and called the old lady, who was now in black 
satin, and covered with jewels, ^^Old PoU.'^ In 
time we saw several such men — ^' Very good friends 
of the house,'^ we were told. Several called fre- 
quently, and asked me if I loved them ! ! One, 
however, seemed to take a great interest in us, and 
we told him all about our life. He asked us how 
we had got to such a house> and we told him ; he 
bit his nails, and inquired if we were in debt to the 
old woman. We said " No, but had been obliged 
to spend a great deal of money .^' He said, ^' Well, 
pack up your things quietly, and 1^11 call for you to- 
morrow if you wish it, and wiU show you where you 
can get quiet lodgings.^' We felt quite confident 
in him. The next morning he called, and we went 
down. The old lady came in, and he told her what 
we were going to do. She stormed, and raged — I 
never saw anybody go on as she did ; but he was 
quite calm, and said she need not make such a fuss ; 
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he meant to do wliat he had promised, and if she 
made any more row, he wotdd take very good means 
to stop her. When she was quite quiet, we had our 
things taken down, and he took us to lodgings in a 
nice quiet street, and left us. We went out in the 
evening, and met one of the gentlemen we had 
known in Street. He took us to some dancing- 
rooms, and we met more gentlemen we had seen 
before, and a number of beautiful ladies, at least 
I thought them so then. One came up to us — 
she was worn and very pale, and her eyes were 
much sunken, but she had paint on her cheeks, and 
was dressed handsomely ; — she had been drinking, I 
think ; her eyes sparkled very much, and I had seen 
her talking loudly, and tapping gentlemen with her 
fan. She said, '^ What you here, Mary and Jane ! 
has it come to that V^ — ^then we knew it was Lucy 
Grey. While she was talking to us, up came a gen- 
tleman and asked her if she were going to keep 
him waiting all night. Then he looked at us, and 
began speaking, and did not notice poor Lucy Grey, 
or say another word to her that evening. She 
left the place, and we had no opportunity of finding 
out where she lived. Some days afterwards, I met 
her, and she took me to her lodgings : they were 
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beautiful rooms, with a piano, books, and flowers. I 
asked her if she played the piano ; she answered she 
had been obliged to learn a tune or two, but had 
gone through a great deal when she first came to 
London. Now she had found out the piano, expen- 
sive rooms, etc., etc., were quite as much looked to 
as herself, but that she spent an awful deal of money, 
and never knew where to lay her hand on a penny, 
but lived from hand to mouth, and frequently had to 
pawn her things, and that none of her furniture was 
paid for. Then we spoke about my Charlie, and she 
told me she knew more women he had ruined ; and 
we wondered how he could go on as he had done, 
and how modest ladies could hang on his arm and 
smile upon him as they had done at Quebec, when 
they must have aU known about me. I remember, 
however, hearing one say to another, as she passed 
under my window, '^ How can they allow themselves 
to be taken in by such artful, bold creatures ? But 
men are so easily taken in by a pretty face.^^ They 
themselves were not likely to be led into mischief by 
their beauty. 

Three months after this, I was confined with a 
beautiful daughter, with black hair and eyes like her 
father^s. 
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I found on getting well that I had nearly spent all 
my money ; I was weak, and had to nui'se my child, 
and yet had to see and to smile upon the gentlemen 
who now begun to call on me again. The one who had 
placed me in lodgings called sometimes, but he was 
poor, and could not give me much money. One great 
stout man called on me often, and gave me a great deal 
of money,bank- notes, etc. I had to be always ready to 
receive him, and smile upon him, though I hated his 
very look — a great coarse fellow. At times I had bad 
headaches, and had to take mustard and water to 
relieve me, and would hide it under the sofa when 
I heard his ring, and by the time he got upstairs 
was all smiles, and pretended to be very glad to 
see him ; and he would sit for hours looking at me 
with his great stupid eyes, and. expecting me to 
entertain him. 

All this time Mary had been living with me, and 
we had gone on very well at first, but we became 
jealous of one another, and did not like our gentle- 
men friends to speak to the other, but I remembered 
how she had nursed me at Quebec, and tried to feel 
kindly to her. One of her friends, a great, stupid, 
handsome officer, took her away to Ireland with him, 
and she wrote me he had married her, but that none of 
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the ladies in tlie regiment would notice her, and she 
could not notice the ladies who lived with one or two 
of the young officers. The colonel at last had told 
her husband that she was a disgrace to decent so- 
ciety, and the sooner he left the regiment the better 
pleased he and his brother officers would be, so he 
had to seU out, and had taken a farm, and she 
feared was taking to drinking. She saw nobody but 
men, as the ladies in the neighbourhood would not 
call upon her, and he had become very cross, and 
blamed her for the position he was in, and looked 
back to the jolly time he had had when with his 
regiment. 

I was now all alone in London ; Miss Grey never 
came to see me, as we had quarrelled and she was 
jealous of me. Every day I became more disgusted 
with my life, but my expenses were heavy, and my 
daughter added a good deal to them, as I had to have 
a nurse for her. I was determined never to write 
to my lord for money. I had seen a grand account 
of his marriage in the paper. A year after that, a 
friend told me he was just going to leave the army, 
when the Russian war broke out, and he had gone 
with his regiment to the Crimea, and had been shot 
through the head, gallantly cheering on his men. 
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After this time I was very ill, my friends called, 
and when they heard I was ill, none of them came 
up to see me, — ^indeed very few I would have cared 
to see. I lay in bed, hearing the dock strike hour 
after hour. Sunday would come round, and the 
bells would ring for service. How I thought of my 
home; and oh ! that mile-stone. Why did I not go 
back ? I thought of God, and tried to pray, but 
then I remembered my life, and how I must return 
to it. When I had recovered, (I had wished to die,) 
I found my money all gone. • I pawned article after 
article, and stayed at home all day crying, and 
thinking every morning I woke with horror and 
despair of having to begin another day. In time I 
got well, and my spirits got better. I went to my 
old haunts, and drank and joked with thoughtless 
men, many of them full of strong health and spirits, 
up in town for what they called a spree, and they 
certainly had it — coming from shootings in Scot- 
land, yachting, their regiments, etc. I remained 
always in town, always in the same rooms, and 
always going the same round. I went to balls, and 
met women like myself, all covered with hired jewels 
and dressed up, all unhappy, most of them with 
their desks ftill of pawn-tickets, and their laughs 
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and spirits produced by gin. I have seen them 
take two or three glasses before leaving their lodg- 
ings^ to get them up to the mark. Then cham- 
pagne^ sherry, etc. Then home again to wake up 
next morning in company with a man they may hate 
and despise. Indeed at times I have drunk brandy- 
and-water in order to drown feeling, and be able 
to tolerate my male companions. Some I fancied I 
loved, knew they loved me, but then I had expe- 
rienced how short-lived such love was, and on what 
a worthless foundation it rested. Now I am satisfied 
if at the end of the week I can pay my rent and 
bills ; and I drink all I can get. I am losing my 
good looks, and have to make up my attractions by 
dress and paint, and find my gentleman friends are 
shy of taking me out to dinner, and being seen about 
with me ; formerly they were fond of me and of my 
good looks. I may say that since I left home till 
this time I have never had a moment of peace or 
happiness, and my lot is that of nearly all the women 
I know: they live the same way, the same round. 
Some few may marry — a doubtfiil improvement. 
Some few may save money, but, as an elderly and 
clever woman remarked to me, there seems a pro- 
vidence, or rather a want of providence, that impels 
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them to spend their ill-gotten gains, so that they 
rarely save and lay by. Certainly very few do, but 
spend with one hand what comes into the other : 
ball-dresses at ten or twelve guineas, mantles, 
broughams, etc., etc. Most go the way I am going. 
But I am getting dull, I shall cry, I must send my 
maid for some gin. 
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C6 3^'^^ ^^ awfu' like place/' said a smart Edin- 
3J^ burgh maid-servant, sitting next me on the 
mail-car one fine July morning, as we passed along 
the road that winds by the river, at the foot of 
Schehallion, she on her way to her^r*^ place in the 
Highlands, I going a stage up the water to fish back 
to the inn. 

A smart Edinburgh woman must naturally have 
been disheartened and disgusted by all that she 
had seen on the road since she left Edinburgh. 
Everything strange to her, and unlike the objects 
she was accustomed to in the modem Athens, 
came in for some emphatic remark, and when words 
are wanted to express a strong thought, where can 
we find a language to beat the Scotch ? From pray- 
ing to cursing, I know none to equal it. The top 
of Schehallion was covered with snow, the women and 
children who came out to see the post-car pass were 
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me a bottle of whisky, which is a gift I never 
bestow. 

Whisky produces in these parts ruin and misery, 
greater than even Mr. Gough's loudest tones and 
most violent gesticulations could adequately describe. 
I can recall to mind several men who frequented 
the inn (the only temple of their worship for some 
miles) , utterly ruined in their worldly pursuits by 
the dreadful drink. One man, a clever, agreeable 
fellow, well up in all the literature of the day, lived 
at a farm-house near, being placed there by his 
Edinburgh Mends. He came every day to the inn 
to get his drink, and the inn-people had orders never 
to supply him with more than was good for him ; but 
somehow he often got very drunk on that allowance. 
He might be constantly seen leaning against the 
door, the jest and laughing-stock of the idlers. One 
day I saw him with some women round him, one ot 
them pressing him to drink a glass of water, and 
telling him, '^ It^s na vera strong, Mr. A. ; tak it up. 
Ha! man, ye^U na reftise a drap,'' with sundry other 
forms of invitation, equally jocose and bantering. I 
turned from the window, disgusted at the sight. 
The joking must not, however, be considered to have 
been so rude and brutal as it appears, since drunk- 
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eimess is, I am sorry to say, in those parts con- 
sidered a natural and every-day event. I used to 
watch the poor fellow going home, and could see 
that he had parted with his reason, as on these 
occasions a wild notion seemed to enter his head, 
that he could clear the country of stones. He would 
stand on the bank of the river, and hurl, with 
drunken gravity and aim, stone after stone into or 
towards the water ; but, in spite of his frequent 
drunken bouts, and constant attempts to clear the 
land, I never saw much diflference, as stone abounds 
in masses (whole churchyard-looking tracts) for 
miles upon mUes in this region. I learned, in my 
last sojourn at the inn, that the poor man had gone 
on a visit to his Edinburgh friends ; there, being in 
the midst of public-houses, he drank more and more, 
tiQ, one evening, when he was sitting in his accus- 
tomed seat, presently he just raised himself a little 
in the arm-chair, said a word or two, and sank back 
dead* He was, I believe, quite sober at the time. 
The landlady told me, with some feeling, the last 
words she had exchanged with him, before he left 
for the South. He paid his accustomed daily visit 
to the inn, and made his accustomed daily appeal for 
more than his allowance : ^' Katie, only one drop 
more ;*' but Katie had been firm. 
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I also made acquaintance at tlie inn witli an 
exciseman^ — ^an agreeable man^ of respectable fam- 
ily, who had served within a year or two of the 
time when he would have been entitled to a pension ; 
yet, though his future prospects, and those of his 
wife and family, entirely depended on his persevering 
in decent sobriety, he became so outrageously 
drunken in his habits, that he was dismissed from 
the service, and thus lost his pension, which, as he 
was pretty high up, would have been something con- 
siderable. He died shortly afterwards. He was 
English, but had lived many years in the Highlands. 
This is not a pleasant subject, or I would multiply my 
examples. I have seen a clergyman, when another 
was doing duty for him, leave church between the 
lessons for a dram; and a man returning from a 
funeral, stop at the inn for a glass, when he was so 
drunk already that he could hardly sit his horse. 

Living at the only drinking-place for miles round, 
I saw, of course, some of the worst cases ; but as far 
as my experience of the Highlands goes, the extent 
of this evil is by no means exaggerated, and the tone 
of public opinion on the subject is so lamentably 
low, that it may be considered very like an en- 
couragement to this inordinate drinking. I found 
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my landlord thought me very wrong in sketching on 
Sundays. I pressed him to tell me if he did not 
think getting drunk a greater sin. After he had 
taken some time to consider^ all I could get &om him 
was, that '^ he thought both wrong/' but I could see 
that he did not rank sketching as the most venial 
oflfence. However, it must not be forgotten that 
the drinking would be conducive to his pecuniary 
benefit, while sketching his house could hardly be 
said to be. So I suppose it was not altogether a 
fair question to put to him ; but any disinterested 
countryman of his would have thought better of me, 
and believed my state to be more promising, if I had 
reeled along the road under the influence of whisky, 
instead of sitting by the roadside portraying a road- 
side inn. 

Were it not that my own and my friend's occu- 
pations, during our visits to the Highlands, are 
recognised and received ones, no Commissioners of 
Lunacy could have come to any other conclusion 
than that there was sufficient evidence to make out 
a clear case of decided mania against us. K our 
convicts were, by way of experiment, condemned to 
six months of the same kind of employment, the 
whole press of the country would be up in arms, de* 
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noimcing, in the longest words and largest type, the 
horrid cruelty of the punishment. I will describe 
one or two of our days, and leave the reader to judge 
for himself. We commenced by an hour's walk on 
a dusty and very hilly road, in parts of which the 
cottages and trees on the sides looked down upon us 
from the steepest of elevations, only to be attained by 
the hardest of climbing. We arrived, very hot and 
distressed, at our fishing lake ; then came the diffi- 
culties about getting our boat and boatman. The 
boatman was a man of fortime, and had retired to 
his native glen, after having spent the best part of 
his life in attending upon gentlemen who had un- 
settled their intellects by too large an indulgence 
in whisky toddy. On making inquiries at his 
brother's cottage by the lake, we generally heard 
from his sister-in-law, that Thomas was on the 
^^ hill,'' helping at another brother's farm, but that 
^' she would cry to him ; " and then she would place 
herself on the highest point she could command near 
her cottage door, and look up the hill to the spot 
where she supposed Tom might be. She would 
'' cry" to him for about ten minutes, but never, by 
any chance, made him hear. Then she would re- 
turn, saying " she doubted she could na mak him 
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hear j'^ but she would cry to Sandie (her husband) to 
"come and cry to Thomas/' When Sandie came^ he 
generally placed a bundle of very dirty fingers in a 
very dirty mouth, and produced those horribly shrill 
sounds which, happily, so few people have been able 
to learn to make. Sometimes, when Thomas felt in- 
clined for a day's fishing, Sandie made him hear, 
and would announce that he had gone to the house 
to get his coat, giving us a particular account of his 
movements, which might have led us to suppose he 
possessed some sixth sense, as all the while we could 
see nothing but the hill-side. At times even Sandie 
whistled in vain ; and then they had to " cry to the 
laddie'' to run up the brae and see what Thomas 
was about; and we had to sustain a conversation 
with Mrs. Sandie, who would ask us into the cottage 
" to sit down a wee." She had little " Saxon," and 
we no Gaelic, so our interchange of ideas did not 
lead to much ; and, in course of time, Thomas would 
stroll down the brae, always cheerful and willing 
when once got hold of. I fancy, though, he did not 
think much of men until they had delirium tremens^ 
and then, I have no doubt he became an inestimable 
treasure as an attendant. After getting the boat 
and forgetting the baling-can (always much wanted), 
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on reaching the lake, we would sometimes find Sandie 
had the boat, rowing some lads across the water; 
but then Thomas would console us by saying " he 
wouldna be long;'' and we would sit down on the 
bank, and watch the boat, a speck in the distance, 
Thomas taking the opportunity to have a quiet pipe. 
We always felt in luck when the boat, the oars, the 
baling-can, and the landing-net had been collected, 
and we were able to get under weigh by eleven. On 
asking Tom what he thought of the day, he gene- 
rally answered in a very discouraging, desponding 
way, ^^ I doubt there's fire in the air " (the Highland 
rendering of that peculiar oppressive sensation which 
betokens thunder or a coming storm) , or " I dinna like 
they clouds." On inquiring of him which way we 
had better go, he always answered, ^' I could na say, 
sir." If asked whether the island was a likely place, 
he would begin a long story about two gentlemen 
from the south, having some three years back, on 
just such another day, gone to the island, and how a 
very big trout had '^louped at the fly, but na 
gripped it." We would go to the island, fish all 
round it, then try the mouth of the river, and round 
the sand, flogging and flogging away, Thomas every 
now and then discouraging us by saying he saw 
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''they were na goin' to do the day/^ From the 
sand and mouth of the river, we would return to the 
island, and sometimes back again, and so on we 
went. Perhaps, when looking at the clouds chasing 
one another over the top of Schehallion, or at the 
light and shade on the beautiful hills at the other 
end of the lake, the first fish would jump at our fly, 
at the only moment for the last three hours when 
our attention was not on our fishing; in consequence 
we would miss it, and Thomas would tell us he 
was sure it was a '' real big one,^^ or if we wanted 
to make it out large, he would with caution mutter 
'' he could na say /^ 

We often made the mishap an excuse for pulling 
on shore for half an hour to eat our luncheon. 
What a relief it was to stretch our legs, and put 
down the horrid rod ! 

If I were engaged to a lady, or thought of en- 
gaging myself, I would not try her temper and dis- 
position in the clumsy way the man in the story did, 
by getting his intended to become his partner at 
whist, and making it his business over and over again 
to revoke. What a mistaken notion this was, was 
clearly proved soon after marriage, when the lady, 
having shown herself on more than one occasion not 
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endowed with the patience he had given her credit for, 
one day frankly confessed that ever and anon during 
the game she had contrived to give vent to her vexa- 
tion by biting a bit of wood, and thus managed to 
keep up appearances. I would try a much more 
searching way of discovering the goodness of her 
heart, head, and disposition. I would get her to make 
sandwiches for me, and if she cut out the gristle, and 
distributed the fat properly, I would propose to her 
at once. To be sure, if Jack Sprat had tried that 
test with his lady, it might have failed, but if she 
had set her cap in good earnest at that remarkable 
man, I cannot help thinking she would have made it 
her first duty to discover his peculiarities, and among 
others would have found out that he "could eat 
no fat,^' and acted accordingly when preparing his 
luncheon. Kate, at the inn, I am sure would have 
done anything in reason to please me, but she failed 
most signally at the sandwich test, and I felt con- 
vinced she availed herself, when making them, of the 
opportunity of trimming down the ham to a neat ap- 
pearance, by cutting off the stray bits of fat and 
gristle, and odd pieces at the knuckle, and turning 
these odds and ends into sandwiches. At first I 
used to look inside them, but found it was a mistake. 
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SO I ate them afterwards in faith. Tom Dow would 
retire to a distance, and place himself in shelter, 
take out a large knife, and eat his luncheon like a 
man ; then, when I asked him to have some whisky, 
he would refuse, and get affected about it, like a 
young lady when asked to sing; always, however, 
ending by tossing down as much as in conscience I 
could give him. Then he generally devoted himself 
to reading the bit of the Times his luncheon had been 
wrapped up in, slowly and carefully lighting his pipe, 
and condescendingly suggestirig that we had better 
" try them again ; may be we would try down the 
lake '/' and down we would row, pulling the heavy 
boat some three miles against the wind, sometimes 
to find, by the time we got to the other end of the 
water that the wind had quite gone down (for those 
who are not versed in fly-fishing, I may mention 
that it is no use to fish during a calm). Under 
these difficulties, Tom's resource was once more his 
'' wee'' bit of the Times, mine was my sketch-book, 
when, perhaps in the middle of a sketch, up got 
the wind again, and I was bound to recommence 
flogging the water for two or three more hours, 
Thomas telling me that ^^ may be, if the wind did na' 
go down at sunset, we might have better luck, but 
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he could na^ say — ^they were vera stiff the day/' 
Well, waiting till sunset was too generally to no 
purpose, and I had to return to the inn with my 
basket as empty as when I left in the morning. My 
walk back was all down hill, for a change, and I 
could see the inn, a white speck in the far distance^ 
comforting myself with the thought that it contained 
my dry slippers and much longed-for dinner. On 
reaching the door, I generally found a group watch- 
ing and waiting for me, the most enthusiastic of my 
friends shouting out to know ^' what I had done/' 
It was, however, no disgrace to catch nothing, as the 
fish in the lake I am alluding to are celebrated for 
their dislike to being caught ; but when you do catch 
them, they are worth having; and I have an aut 
Casar aut nullus turn of mind. Thomas would tell 
me, too, of lords and dukes, men that owned miles 
upon miles of mountain and lake, and had their 
pipers and their castles, and all imaginable sort of 
grand things, who fished the lake with much the 
same result. Sometimes Sandie went with me, 
and he was even less encouraging than his brother, 
and, more serious misfortune still, had much less 
^^ Saxon.'' Thomas having, when in charge of his 
gentleman, travelled abroad, was far more cosmo- 
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politan in his ideaa^ and fluent in his talk. He could 
discourse about the cheapness of brandy in Paris, 
and the kind of fuel in use at Vienna. 

One very cold, stormy, gloomy day, I ventured out 
with Sandie and a friend of mine. How I repented 
it ! The east wind blew ; it either snowed or was too 
cold to snow (I forget which); my fingers turned 
blue ; but my friend, who has, I fancy, long since 
discovered that life is a mistake, would not give in. 
I hinted that I thought it was of no use going on, 
but he only consented to land for luncheon ; and how 
delightful it was to get under a rock out of the wind, 
and thaw one's self. I remember I tried to get some 
ideas of farming from Sandie — the subject was Cochin 
fawls, and I had a long conversation with him about 
them ; at least, I asked questions about their laying 
powers, and how they diflered from the other kinds 
of hens. He went on answering ^^ Yes ^' or '^ No,\' 
or '' He could na' say /^ and, at last, he fairly shut 
me up, by, with great difficulty, getting out, ^' He 
did na' like they kind, they eat so much grass, and 
one of his had two lambs the other day;*' and I 
found he had all along thought I was making in- 
quiries about a breed of sheep. He had a very agri- 
cultural turn of mind notwithstanding, and could not 
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bring himself to take much interest in the fishing, 
but he would watch his cattle on the banks of the 
lake^ sometimes discovering that the herd-lassie was 
careless, and that they had strayed among his com, 
so he would " cry to her/^ But, '^ to return to our 
muttons,^' my friend lighted his pipe, and talked of 
starting again ; and I knew that disputing was of 
no use, and trusted we should catch nothing ; but 
that only seemed to make him wish to stay longer. 
I never knew a man with such unflinching perse- 
verance. At last he gave in, and we got back to 
the inn. I dressed, and recovered my health and 
spirits; but my companion was missing at dinner. 
On inquiry, I found he was taking tea in bed, com- 
pletely chilled, and very ill. My respect for him 
was much increased, but I never ventured in the 
boat again with him, when the wind was east, and 
the thermometer below forty. What heroes we 
were when, on rare occasions, we returned stagger- 
ing along the road with a heavy basket of fish, the 
strap of the basket cutting one's back almost in two ! 
How pleased Kate would look when we threw the 
great brutes, one by one, flop on the dresser ! The 
postman would be told next day, and he would tell, 
all along the road, how one of the English gentlemen 
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stopping at the inn had caught whatever weight and 
quantity his imagination might incline him to state ; 
and, for the next week or more, the lake would be 
well fished. 

From my mention of the two churches and school, 
I may have given the impression that my fishing- 
quarters are in a populous neighbourhood, which is 
not at all the case. The Episcopalian clergyman 
came once a fortnight over the mountains on foot- 
some twelve miles there, and twelve miles back — 
sometimes to find no congregation. At other times 
I have seen eight or ten, — ^very often literally '^ two 
or three ^^ only could be gathered together. The 
last season I visited the place, the clergyman resided 
near, and did duty every Sunday, the bishop being 
determined, as became a bishop, to get together a 
congregation at all hazards, if possible — ^though why 
the very few Episcopalians, the remains of a larger 
congregation, which had gradually died out, could 
not attend the Scotch church with their neighbours 
and Mends, I am at a loss to discover. An old 
English lady came to the inn to stay. She had no 
other object for being there, so far as I could see, 
than supporting and encouraging the Episcopalian 
worship ; she had a son with her, who fished, but 
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he never^ by any chance^ caught anything. The old 
lady went twice to church every Sunday, and the 
evening service, as far as I could make out, was ad- 
dressed to her, her son, his friend, and the maid.. 
On Saints^-days, etc., she made the clergyman do 
duty, for aught I know, to herself and maid only. 
At other times she seemed to occupy herself in 
writing to clergymen (I have seen as many as four 
letters to four different clergymen, waiting for the 
postman to carry south), and I have no doubt she 
kept them well informed as to the state of Church 
parties in our elevated ^^diggins.^* On Sundays, the 
Free Church was crowded, the people came from 
*^over the hills and far away,'^ the ladies carrying 
out their notions of the fashions ; their large brown 
faces and sun-burnt hair set off by round hats, and 
their ample crinolines giving one an opportunity of 
studying at one's leisure their feet and ankles ; and 
what feet and ankles ! though why good, strong, use- 
ful feet and ankles should not have their admirers, as 
well as small, useless-looking ones, I know not. The 
men seemed to affect plaids, and some of them had 
coats of the cut known as dress-coats, made of bright 
red tartans j some few came in '^the garb of old 
Gaul.'' 
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The preacher^ an honest and good man^ was^ I 
dare say, very understandable in Gaelic, but was 
much at a loss in Saxon; at least my Saxon ears 
could not follow him. I got into sad disgrace with 
him, and had to make him a present of fish to try 
to recover his good opinion. He detected me one 
Sunday, when I had, as I thought, carefully hidden 
myself for a quiet sketch. Kate told me he had said 
to her, with sorrow, ''he could not have thought 

Mr. would have been guilty of such an act.'* 

Honest man, I hope he never did worse ! I never 
wilfully offend against the opinions of others in such 
matters, but I had no patience when the swearing, 
drinking fellows (I am not at all alluding to the 
minister by this description) found fault with me* 
The inn, though very comfortable, with a nice sober 
young landlord, and his still nicer young sister, was 
conducted in rather a happy-go-lucky style. The 
peat for our fire was frequently wet, and when we 
mentioned this to the maid, she would quite agree 
with us that it was ''wet, vera wet." The landlord 
would also lament over the circumstance, and speak 
of it as an event quite beyond his control. 

Our socks, etc., were often missing after the 
f wash,*' and Kate would tell us, with charming 
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ndiveti, that the pigs must have eaten them; and 
as we did often see the pigs wandering among our 
clothes in the washing-green, we had no difficulty in 
believing it. Our Saxon brushes and combs gave a 
rare chance to the lassies to put their hair in order, 
and they were not slow in availing themselves of 
the opportunity. Long hairs would, much to my 
embarrassment, entangle themselves in my fingers, 
when at my toilet. On one visit, I brought a white 
comb with me ; a day or two after my arrival it had 
changed into a dirty black. From that time I have 
always taken a dark-coloured one. 

Our inn is not very much frequented by guests, 
but a great many people change horses there. The 
horses in the Highlands, by the way, are most shock- 
ingly ill-used animals ; they are bought at the com- 
mencement of the season, and generally used up by 
the end. I have often known a pair go through more 
work than I could state with any chance of being be- 
lieved. They frequently have to go a fourteen-mile 
stage, consisting of seven miles constant climbing, then 
seven miles down hill, to discharge their load of pas- 
sengers and boxes, hurry back again to go a sixteen-i' 
mile stage in an opposite direction, loaded with light- 
hearted but heavy-bodied tourists, on a road where. 
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if one exerted one's utmost ingenuity to get as many 
hills as possible into a given distance^ one could not 
get more. One party came for horses, and stopped 
for a day or two. It consisted of a man and his wife, 
a young child, and a maid. I found the gentleman in 
our sitting-room. After a word or two, he turned to 
me and said, ''It's devilish awkward, but my wife 
has gone mad again. She had a touch of it some six 
months back. I took her to Edinburgh for her con- 
finement, and the doctor administered chloroform, 
which turned her head. I am going North, to my 
shootings.'' His manner and mode of description 
might have been quite suitable, if he had been giv- 
ing me an account of an accident to a dog or to his 
horse. Poor woman! I saw her wandering wildly 
but harmlessly about among the rocks and stones, 
carrying her young child. For the two days she was 
at the inn, I was told she did not say a word to her 
husband. My sympathy was entirely with her, but 
I found the women of the inn, I suppose instructed 
by the maid, entirely sided with her lord and master. 
What wild fancies, what horrid thoughts, may she 
have had in connection with a spot which a sane 
housemaid had pronounced '' an awfu'-like place " ! 
I must not omit what to my mind was a redeeming 
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point in the man. He told me with some humour, 
that an American party,* who had arrived in a huge 
coach, and overran the small inn, would, one after 
the other, take him for a waiter, and, in spite of all 
remonstrances and arguments to the contrary, would 
persist in doing so. 

It is some three years since we met at the inn, 
and I trust by this time all is well with the poor 
woman. 

I have mentioned whisky as a hurtful drink, but 
it has other duties assigned to it than that of making 
people drunk. If your feet get sore, from over- 
walking, etc., and you' ask what is a good cure, you 
are told to "pour a drap whisky into your shoon 
before goin' out.^^ If it's your nose that's wrong, 
skinned by the highland sun, you are advised, '^ jist 
rub a drap whisky on't.'' If any of your internal 
arrangements get out of order, whisky is prescribed. 
It's whisky ! whisky ! whisky ! While once more on 
the subject of whisky, I may mention a way of get- 
ting as much fun as possible out of a bottle of the 
precious fluid. On leaving my Highland quarters, 
after my annual month's stay, the landlord or land- 
lady always presents me, as a parting remembrance, 
with a bottle of whisky, which I am in the habit of 
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taking across the clianiiel to a French village which 
I affection. There I am a member of the circle in 
which all the ^ite of the village are to be found 
assembled in the evening. One day, a regiment of 
cavalry and some infantry stopped fdr the night in 
the place, and the officers, with their clanking swords, 
overflowed into our quiet little society. I got the 
subject round to drinks (it's never difficult to get 
Frenchmen on the subject of eating and drinking), 
and found none of them had tasted eau de vie 
d'Ecosse, as I translated mountain dew. I produced 
my bottle, and called for petits verres, and the room 
presently rung with, '^ Tiens, quel dr61e de goAt V^ 
'^ Un goAt de fiim^e,'' etc. It was a great success, 
being at the time when every French regimental 
band played '^ God save the Queen/' 

Since this auspidous beginning, my annual bottle 
is always emptied down the throats of our lively 
neighbours. One man rather startled me, when, 
struggling under the choking effects of his above- 
proof glass, by spluttering out a hope that it was not 
poison. 

Perhaps in my descriptions I have dwelt too much 
on the drinking habits of the Highlanders. Living 
in an inn, and mixing with gillies and gamekeepers. 
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I was thrown among the drinking portion of the 
population; one naturally remembers any striking 
examples of intemperance, and overlooks quiet 
sobriety. 

I happened, one evening, to be driven home from 
a fair in a gig by a farmer, a most constant attendant 
at the Episcopalian church. The road was very hilly, 
with a deep ravine by the side. My Episcopalian 
friend was very drunk, and lashed his horse fiirioasly. 
That drive I have remembered, though I have for- 
gotten many others, when sober Highlanders were 
the drivers. 

When you understand the people, and they under- 
stand you, you will find the Highlanders not at all 
bad fellows, and ready to help you through thick 
and thin. I know them well, and have a great re- 
gard for them. They have a self-respect and manly 
bearing that one does not often find farther south. 
You must not kick up a row when you are told that 
the pigs feed on your socks, and you must not lock 
up your brushes and combs, or you will get on but 
badly. Altogether, if a man wants a place to spend 
a summer month in, he may do worse than in select- 
ing a Highland inn. But let me, as a friend — as a 
man who has fished ever since he could hold a rod. 
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up to the time when his hair-dresser tells him his 
hair is getting rather thin at the top^ and requires 
some stimulating wash — advise him not to take 
fishing-tackle with him. He will be much better, 
and much more comfortable without it. The big 
trout always gets off, your feet are always wet and 
cold; there is always some old fisherman fishing just 
before you ; the river has always too much or too 
little water in it. Depend upon it, fishing is a mis- 
take, at least if one analyses it as an amusement. 
I have suggested before, that as a penal sentence, — 
given a leaky boat, an east wind, a little snow, and a 
lake where the fish are notoriously difficult to raise, 
it might answer admirably well. I will not venture 
to extend my paper, or I might attack some of our 
other received amusements. But I have already 
said quite enough. I do not wish to encourage or 
cultivate a discontented turn of mind. Fish, and be 
happy. 
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)HE other day, in Regent Street, I came across 
a German friend, in London for a few days. 
He was gazing, and looked as if he had been 
for some time gazing, at the penny and twopenny 
buns and quartern loaves displayed in the window of 
a second-rate pastry-cook's shop. When I had, with 
some difficulty, attracted his attention, he turned his 
grave, spectacled face to me, and in German-French 
explained that he liked wandering about the streets 
alone, he found so many objects of interest. 

I may observe, in passing, that the buns and quar- 
tern loaves did not merely constitute a foreground 
for ^^a middle distance '^ of fair attendants. The 
latter could have been no novelty, and for any claims 
of beauty they possessed, might in this case have 
been Germans. 

The circumstance went far towards explaining to 
me the somewhat unaccountable feeling of pleasure 
that I, in common with most people^ experience in 
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going abroad. The charm lies in the novelty — gaieties 
and brioches replacing our Bath buns and jam tarts. 
I believe another attraction is the passport^ now be- 
ing done away with — ^travelling will be a poor affair 
without it. It helps one to realize that one is ac- 
tually going to cross the Channel; the preliminary 

mtervie w with solemn^ apathetic^ polite Mr. L ,• of 

the Strand^ for the purpose of procuring the neces- 
sary vises J is a thing to be looked forward to^ and a 
preparation for the foreign ceremonies. I could 
wish, however, my passport said a little more about 
me, and less about James Howard, Earl of Malmes- 
bury. Viscount Fitz Harris, etc., etc. Then how 
important one feels in presenting one's self before 
the grand, condescending representative of the French 
police system, sitting enthroned in severe dignity, 
the more impressive firom his having no accessories, 
except the scrawling mustachioed attendants on his 
will, who look ready, and only too willing, to carry 
you off to execution, at a beck firom the great man. 
I have paid many a guinea to London physicians, 
without being nearly so much awed and impressed, 
as by the gratuitous receptions I have met with at 
many a foreign port. I have seen the Lord Mayor 
in all his robes, Sir R. C , all, everything really 
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great and imposing; and as a costermonger might 
feel awed and struck by the one, so have I been in 
the presence of that single French official. Not that 
I have ever found the foreigner unwilling, on a judi- 
cious display of humility on my part, to fulfil the 
requirements of James Howard, to allow me ^^to 
pass fireely without let or hindrance/^ On the con- 
trary, when I have even landed without a vise, the 
question, ^^ Que voulez-vous que J^y fusse ?'' has 
been answered only by a tender warning, almost in 
Dr. Amold^s parental style, not to do so again. If 
rudely treated by my countrymen as I have seen him 
treated by them, the Frenchman is apt to become 
ruffled; but bow to him, monsieur him, listen to 
him, — ^in short, treat him as a gentleman, and he will 
do anything in reason to help you. 

How a foreigner must miss the passport system on 
landing in England ! Nobody to care about the 
lepgth of his nose, and if he has a squint, no notice 
taken of it! ^'^ Gents for the Lion,^^ or ^^ King's 
Arms,'' as the case may be, being the only remark 
he hears before he is hustled into a 'bus, and carried 
off like a bag of old clothes. 

Some few years ago, when a Foreign Office pass- 
port cost somewhat more than at present, I remem- 
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ber meeting a man who lived npon the supposed social 
rank his Foreign Office passport gave him, and was 
never tired of informing everybody that he had such 
an evidence of respectability. 

At a frontier station in Belgium, in 1858 (when 
the French passport system was in full force, and 
outraged Britons were filling the columns of the 
Times with complaints on the subject), I, partly 
wanting to try my powers of persuasion, partly want- 
ing to go into France, requested an interview with 
the head of the French police. He came, imposing 
as usual, and looking as if he was ready to be either 
polite or very much the reverse. In my best French I 
explained that my passport was not visSd for France, 
and indeed that it failed in complying with any of 
the requirements he was placed there to exact. He 
listened, bowed, shrugged his shoulders, and assured 
me, in a manner which showed it pained him to do 
so, that it would be quite impossible for me to pro- 
ceed by railway, as I should certainly be stopped ; 
when suddenly, as if a bright idea had struck him, 
he remarked that I might, with a good chance of 
escaping notice, return to Tournay, and enter France 
by a little diligence that plied firom thence. To use 
a familiar and therefore I suppose a true illustration 

L 
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of self-sacrifice, a brother could not have done more 
for me. I did not test the accuracy of his informa- 
tion, but mention the circumstance merely as a hint 
to any reader who may find himself in a similar 
position. 

A French bed 1 What can be compared to one ? 
It would be almost a pleasure to be bedridden in 
France. How pleasant it is on landing late at night 
to be shown into one of those dear, dehghtful bed- 
rooms! The looking-glasses, the artificial flowers, 
the striking clock, the bare floor, all, even to the 
spittoon itself, is new and foreign; and then the 
cheerful, neat chambermaid, ready and willing to get 
you anything you wish ! Travel in England, and 
you are shown into a room with the same sort of 
carpet, ewer, and basin, the same heavy hangings as 
you left at home, but unfortunately not the same 
lumps in the bed, but a new and unexpected set ; and 
the chambermaids I have come across have not been 
smiling and cheerful, but more intent on inviting or 
repelling liberties, as the case might be, than on their 
mission as chambermaids. 

You get up to breakfast in a French inn, the strik- 
ing clock liaving done its duty during the night, and 
not left you in ignorance of the time; you come down- 
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stairs^ the waiter hands you a printed boDk as big as 
the catalogue of a circulating library, and you are 
left to indulge your wildest notions of a breakfast, 
happily kept in check by the price of each dish, 75c., 
50c., 95c., so marked against them ; and it requires 
a moment^s thought to realize either the dishes or 
the figures. If the waiter is French, he will help you, 
heart and soul, and will cheer and encourage you 
to get through with what you order, as if he had 
backed you for a heavy sum to do so. If German, he 
will show by his manner that his post is to get you 
what you order, and to do no more ; so he looks in 
the glass, or out of the window, pending your selec- 
tion. The English waiter's offer of breakfast is well 
known : in England you may think yourself happy 
if you can get a chop guiltless of white fat, and red 
and raw edges, like those of a coloured map ; or if 
the fried sole (ordered not, I hope, as the ideal of a 
breakfast dish, but as the only fish which it was pos- 
sible to induce the waiter to send out for) does not 
obstinately cling to its bones. 

The first day's walk round a foreign town has 
many delights, the purchase of a ten-sou article 
being the peg on which to hang an hour's conversa- 
tion with the graceful seller. The subject may be the 

L 2 
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quietude of the town, and how, on a visit to Paris, 
the gay Frenchwoman found it extremely difficult 
to make up her mind to return to her mart and 
the foggy little seaport; or else it may be the 
glories of the dull little seaport itself, how nothing 
can be more healthy and gay, how she has seen 
our Brighton and our Gravesend, and how they 
are nothing in comparison. If you describe your 
voyage, it gives her an opportunity of describing, 
with more or less gesticulation, the voyages she and 
all her friends and relations have made. If you wish 
to talk, she listens to you as if nothing could give 
her greater pleasure. In fact, your shopping visit is 
a morning call on an agreeable friend, A Brighton 
or Gravesend shopkeeper would not understand a 
conversation of the kind. A Frenchman going bow- 
ing into a shop in any English watering place, and 
expecting the outlay of sixpence to lead to a sustained 
conversation, would be much disappointed. His six- 
pence would be bitten almost in two, as if his sole 
object were a smashing one; and he would be dis- 
missed with a sharp ^^ anything more, sir?'' 

At the second inn of a Breton town, where I was 
passing an evening, I had the contrast between the 
English and French manner strongly brought be- 
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fore me. The landlord's daughter, a very frank and 
pretty girl, had looked at my sketches, and I had 
made myself as agreeable as possible. In the course 
of conversation it came out that she and her mother 
were going to a gay wedding the next day, and they 
must needs exhibit all their dresses, bonnets, etc., to 
me. I examined and admired them to their hearts' 
content. Fancy Mrs. Jones, of the Rose and Crown, 
and her daughter Mary Ann, acting in the same way 
to any stray Frenchman with a knapsack, who might 
be spending an evening at their house. What would 
old Jones say ? To be sure, the stern old Breton 
landlord did not seem to see the fun of it. He 
hardly condescended to notice me, and during dinner 
retired into the consciousness of his father's great- 
ness, whose portrait covered one side of the salle a 
manger. A grand portrait it was, in naval uniform 
and decorations. I felt that a man who had such a 
parent would be going too far in noticing an Anglais 
without a collar, and with a shooting jacket. He 
made out my bill though, and that was something. 

A French dinner has its charms, but I confess 
with sorrow I find it is too much for me; one begins 
with confidence, novelty and change of air carry one 
on, though even then, on counting the plates one has 
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used, and on finding them to be some twelve or 
thirteen, one feels puzzled and doubtful ; but as one 
refuses more plats than the natives on each side of 
one do, and remembers what small bits of each dish 
one takes, one thinks one cannot have gone far 
wrong. I suppose they are little bits, but a little bit 
of boiled beef, a little bit of melon, a little bit of 
fish, a little bit of veal, a little bit of cold ham, a 
vegetable or two, chickens, salad, lobster, and pud- 
ding day after day, become a serious matter to a 
plain man, and the dinner-hour does not bring the 
joy it ought, but on the contrary is encountered with 
some mistrust. The joint and vegetables, with 
cheese, which one is invited to partake of by English 
landlords, are, if not more alluring, at least more 
manageable. 

Cafes, for some reason or other, have a bad name 
among us, though after a pretty long experience I 
have failed to discover any mischievous 'tendency in 
them ; of course, if you choose to imagine each man 
you see in them to be a pater-familias, and to have 
left wife and children at home, wishing for and 
missing him, it is a different matter; perhaps in that 
case it were better he should sleep over the Times in 
an arm-chair at home, in place of playing dominoes 
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and drinking small beer in public; .but to the 
bachelor, without evening occupation, a warm room 
where a few sous will procure him a welcome and 
plenty of newspapers, is by no means an unpleasant 
place. The absence of a coflFee-room in foreign 
hotels drives one to cafia when travelling; one cer- 
tainly misses our more or less comfortable public 
rooms. The moment dinner is over, the dark, dreary, 
bare table d'hdte room, so light, so noisy, so gay 
during dinner, looks about as cheerful a place to 
spend an evening in as St. Paul's lighted by two 
candles might be. 

A French and English Sunday has often been 
described. For my part, I do not share the stern 
delight that a good Protestant feels in decrying 
Popery, and comparing the two forms of wor- 
ship, gloating over all the misdeeds of the scar- 
let lady. It is edifying to read Protestant young 
ladies' published details of the backslidings of 
priests and people. . I have a great respect for my 
own Church, and for some of her teachers, but cannot 
understand the satisfaction that seems common to 
good Protestants on discovering in a foreign town, a 
Protestant place of worship or in going from the 
cathedral, where, in company with a thousand or two 
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'^ poor deluded Papists/^ they have heard the solemn 
service of the Church of Rome, to the little, mean, 
badly arranged place of worship ; the service, or the 
ministers certainly, in the cases I have met with, not 
good subjects to rave about. One may surely keep 
up one's own form of worship in a foreign and 
catholic country, without reviling one's neighbours. 

The foreign shop-keeping on Sunday does not ne- 
cessarily imply a hard-working day, as it is only 
when a stray customer comes in that madame or 
monsieur is summoned from the back parlour ; and 
this does not often happen, as shopping is not cus- 
tomary an Sunday ; indeed, many shops in France are 
entirely closed on that day, and a general feeling seems 
springing up in favour of a more strict observance. 
God grant that we on this side of the Channel may 
never take to working on Sunday. The movement 
going on at present for opening places of amusement 
in London on Sunday, appears to me a great mistake, 
not viewing the subject as a religious question at all, 
but merely with reference to the day of rest which 
comes none too often. 
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^HE last rays of the sun lighted up with a 
[f^y golden glow one of the fairest landscapes 
of one of our fairest southern counties. Standing 
at a window of a princely mansion overlooking the 
fair scene, stood a man in the prime of life, with 
that look of high breeding and calm dignity, only 
to be found in the men who possess it. The sun 
lighted up hill and dale, forest and river, all of 
which he owned. His wife, a lovely woman, sat by 
his side, fondling a noble boy. This is not my hero. 
At the same hour, on the same day, my hero stood 
on Boulogne pier, with the end of a cigar in his 
mouth, watching the sun setting behind the sea, and 
lighting up the cliffs towards Portel ; lighting up, 
also, the names over the doors of some shopkeepers 
he owed money to. He had an old hat, an old 
shooting coat — indeed, all his appointments looked 
well used ; but there was nothing common or vulgar 
in his appearance — not at all a man to take liberties 
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with. He had an air and bearing that would entitle 
him to be called pre-eminently gentlemanly looking. 
I have tried sometimes to analyse the term ^^ very 
gentlemanly looking." What kind of look is it? 
Not a humble one I Not a gentle one ! Is it a 
Christian one ? I have arrived at some notions on 
the subject, but will not interfere with the pre- 
conceived ones of my readers. My hero stood 
calmly watching the sea and sky, sjeemingly uncon- 
scious of anything but his own thoughts ; and they 
were sufficient to occupy him. He thought of other 
sunsets he had watched, and of the companions he 
formerly had. He remembered it was his birthday, 
and reviewed his past life, and cursed incident after 
incident as he remembered them; cursed himself 
and all his misadventures, but stopped, softened and 
saddened, over the vision of a pure, fair, bright girl. 
He recollected only too well the last time he had 
seen her, and wondered what she was doing, what 
she was thinking, and if she remembered their 
once trying to paint a sunset together. His other 
thoughts had not disturbed him. His debts and his 
duns, his lost position, he was used to; but the vision 
of the heavenly woman caused him to throw the end 
of his cigar into the water, call his terrier, and re- 
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trace his steps into the town, where I will leave 
him in a second-rate cafi^ with a first-rate glass of 
brandy-and- water (he was a judge of brandy, and 
the waiter knew it) , while I sketch his history. 

He began life as heir, or supposed heir, to a large 
fortune. His mother spoilt him. She was a spoilt 
beauty herself, who had accepted him at his birth, 
as an interesting addition to the tableaux she de- 
lighted in forming in carriages and on sofas. Her 
husband (a little man) thought and talked of nothing 
but his investments, and was an authority in such 
matters. His bankers' book, newspapers, and re- 
ports of companies, formed his only reading. His 
wealth was his sole claim to distinction, so he did 
well in attending to it. His father had been a 
government contractor, and amassed a very large 
fortune, leaving it all to his son, who, from his insig- 
nificant, poor appearance, was generally, among his 
friends, said to have been made by contract. The 
wealth left him by his father induced him in an evil 
moment for his comfort or happiness, to purchase 
thfe daughter of a needy peer, who took him entirely 
for his money, and told him so. My hero, from 
his earliest youth, had been flattered and humoured 
by his noble mother and all her servants ; while. 
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haughty, supercilious friend, though that evening 
many made such remarks as, '^ Poor Jackson, what 
a terrible blow to him V ^^ Plantagenet is much to 
be pitied, poor fellow/' He was to be pitied, poor 
fellow ; he loved his mother, and was proud of her 
and of her family, and had always been well received 
by them. His father^s family had never liked the 
connection, and had never been on friendly terms 
with the mother or son. 

On getting to his rooms, he found two friends from 
another college, whom he had invited to spend the 
evening with him, and who had never been in his 
rooms before. They were looking at a portrait of 
his mother, by Richmond, over the mantelpiece. 

'' What a beautiful portrait ! and how like you, 
Jackson V^ said one. 

^' We need not ask who it is ; it does not require 
much wisdom to know one's mother, ' whatever the 
difficulty may be with the other parent. By the 
way, old fellow, who's that lady the penny-a-liner 
describes so prettily in the paper ? You're a swell, 
Plantagenet, and know what passes in high life." 

" The lady is my mother, gentlemen. When you 
have done looking at her portrait, may I beg you will 
leave me, and excuse my requesting you to do so." 
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They left, and repeated what had transpired. Next 
day it was known generally in college and town; 
and the tradesmen who, during the service in church 
the day before, had been thinking how far they had 
been prudent in letting him get so deep in their 
books, began their week with many misgivings; for 
in their inquiries about his circumstances, they had 
learnt that his mother^s settlements were very large, 
and entirely under her own control, and that his fa- 
ther had never shown much desire to help him in 
any way. 

This was his first misfortune, from which he dated 
all his others. His father hated him, and would not 
receive him. His mother's family looked coldly upon 
him, as he reminded them of her disgrace. Then came 
the trial for a divorce, with all the details published 
in every paper. He heard penny newspaper venders 
crying, '^ Interesting divorce case,'' and saw large 
broadsides setting forth the same inducements to the 
people to buy the papers and improve their minds. 

He left his college and his college debts, his father 
allowed him three hundred a year, and his noble re- 
lations got him a commission in a cavalry regiment. 
It happened to be a regiment rather famous for 
drinking and keeping mistresses. He drank, and 
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he kept a mistress. In country quarters he was 
ranch envied and admired by the youth of the place. 
To see him driving at race meetings, or at Brighton 
on the parade, the handsome, strong-looking, smiling 
cavalry officer might have formed, to those who ad- 
mire cavalry dandies, a subject for breaking the tenth 
commandment. His brother officers and the Jews 
knew that he did not know where to lay his hand on 
a sixpence. His mistress, whom he had petted and 
loved, on discovering that his fortune was hopelessly 
gone, like a prudent woman^ carried her charms to 
another market, and talked sentimentally, when a 
little the better for drink, of how she had loved poor 
Jackson. 

The Jews had never been very ready to help bim. 
On his father marrying again (he married his hair- 
dresser's daughter, saying he would have nothing 
more to do with a nob), they refused ariy more of 
his overtures, and became uneasy about what they 
had advanced to him. 

When a woman of thirty-eight runs away with a 
man ten years her junior, and celebrated for adven- 
tures of a like kind, her folly and madness seem 
almost to excuse her crime ; at least, she must have 
extremely little reason to guide her. 
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The wretched woman was stared at in Paris^ talked 
of at Baden and Homburg^ and at last condescended 
to live in lodgings in a garrison town. In former 
years champagne and claret had not come amiss to 
her, and now brandy and water replaced them. 

A year after she left home, she nursed ^' the most 
dashing and gallant member of a distinguished 
cavalry corps *' on his death-bed. 

Three months afterwards she gave birth to a 
daughter at a Calais hotel, and lived a gay, thought- 
less life, going from one continental watering-place 
to another. 

Jackson found his mess expenses and other every- 
day requirements gettmg more and more trouble- 
some. He pawned his jewels, he sold his spare 
horses, he did everything a man in his circumstances 
could do to keep afloat, but to no purpose ; and one 
morning the Gazette contained the information that 
Lieutenant Reginald Plantagenet Jackson was al- 
lowed to retire from the service by the sale of his 
commission. His Mends, reading the announce- 
ment at mess breakfasts, had all a word or two to 
say about him : *' Not a bad fellow, but a great ass /' 
" What a regular mucker he ran I he must have 
seen he could not keep it up,'' etc., etc. Since then 
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he had wandered about for a year or two in second- 
rate, cheap, German, Belgian, and French watering- 
places, and had now settled down at Boulogne, where 
he was known by the French as le Monsieur Anglais 
avec son chien, and by the English as that proud, 
unhappy, dissipated, gentlemanly looking man we 
always meet on the pier. He made no friends or 
acquaintances, though always fond of society. He 
was despondent, disappointed, and reckless, but had 
not fallen low enough to make friends with question- 
able countrymen living idle, useless lives like himself, 
whom he met, as he despised his own life, and viewed 
theirs in an equally unfavourable light. His happiest 
days had been during visits to his mother's relations, 
and a graceful, warm-hearted girl and sunsets were 
always connected in his mind. He lived at a 
second-rate hotel, came down at ten every morning to 
his. cafS au lait, then smoked and lounged about the 
town, on market-days attending the market ; in the 
afternoon he himg about the pier. He asks himself 
sometimes why he has been created ; and my readers 
may perhaps ask me why I have written his history — 
an account of wasted opportunities, misspent time 
and attainments, that may apply to not a few of the 
Englishmen to be met with in many a foreign town. 



HAVRE, SOUTHAMPTON, AND WATERLOO. 




V Y subject is Waterloo and Prenelimen, but no 
new view of that much-discussed glorious 
battle, as we call men of one country^ in 
coats of one colour, cutting and hacking at men of 
another country in coats of another colour. 

My view is, if I may so call it, a railway and om- 
nibus view of the subject. 

Who that has crossed from Havre to Southampton 
has not pitied, from his very soul, the helpless, hope- 
less, prostrate Gaul, undergoing through the weary, 
dreary night- voyage, horrors that will fiimish him 
with a life-time of nautical experience, which he 
will serve up to his friends with a sauce of mon 
Dieus and sacr^s. 

We have come to the aid of one so situated, and 
slowly showing signs of life, on the steamer near- 
ing the English coast, and explained for him that 
milk in his tea at the moment would be his death, 
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and it was brandy that he wanted instead. Why do 
the stewards and captains of Channel steamers always 
confine their knowledge of the French tongue to 
^'outy' ^^noUy^ and ^^mon-sier'^? and the longer they 
have been employed in tending our lively neighbours, 
the less of their language they seem to acquire. 

We came to the relief of another to whom a 
British gentleman, on our nearing Portsmouth, was 
trying to explain that the masts we saw were those 
of the Victory, Nelson^s ship, at ^^ Trafligar,^' and- 
accompanying the description with sly winks and nods 
to a group of his admiring friends. We were glad 
when we saw him delivered at the custom house, of 
many articles he had boasted he could clear — ^' d — d 
if he couldn^t.^^ Well, we had been making ourselves 
generally agreeable, and trying to put the British 
character in a favourable point of view, to various 
Parisian shopkeepers, etc., nearing our shores for the 
first time, and on their dames coming up from below, 
explaining and proclaiming their souffrances during 
the horrors of the night, we redoubled our attentions; 
indeed, those that had not fears of pickpockets (and 
some seemed haunted with that idea), looked upon 
us as ^' un Komme charmant.*' But we saw rocks 
a-head we could not steer them clear of; our cock- 
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ney's description of the Victory was nothing to what 
we foresaw. They land, they pass their trunks, sacs- 
de-nuitf card hat-boxes, even to their leather umbrella - 
cases ; all are cleared, and they breathe again, and 
seem agreeably surprised at la politesse of les doua- 
niers Anglais, as they called the greasy gentleman in 
shirt sleeves, who would uncord the boxes, and would 
disturb the chapeaux. The head officials, showy 
young gentlemen, who kept in the background, and 
tried to look as if they had nothing to do with the 
business on hand, succeeded in escaping observation. 
Now we talked our best French, and complained of 
our fogs, it happening to have turned out a very 
bright and clear day, we did so with a good grace. 
We enter the railway station ; we get our tickets, 
even our French money goes down, all is couleur-de- 
rose, Les dames rush off to the refreshment room 
and cram themselves and les enfants with all available 
jam tarts and sticky Bath buns. We, les messieurs, 
go and look after the luggage, all collected into little 
heaps, with the respective owners hovering about it, 
— the cartons, the sac-de-nuit, tous les colis. Now, 
''Where's this lot for, monsieur? '^ says a colossal por- 
ter, through his forest of whisker, not turning to look 
at my poor friend, the one the cockney had been 
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instructing. When he understood the lot to mean his 
little collection of household goods (he came to settle in 
England) , he bowed, and answered, '^ Londres, please 
you.'' ^^ Oh, ha, monsieur,'' answered he in fustian, 
'^ Waterloo," and dabs down on hat-box and statue 
of Napoleon I., one of the household gods, a large 
'' unmistakable " — ^they that travel by railway may 
read inscriptions of the hated word; then, on the 
others proclaiming Londres as their destination, some 
entering into minute detail as to their final lodgment, 
and producing cards with addresses in Gerrard Street, 
"^^^indmill Street, and the like, they one and all 
remained transfixed, regarding their cherished cases, 
all pasted over with the soul-disturbing collection of 
letters. 

They at last recover tongue, they clutch their lea- 
ther umbrella-cases. We snatched up our knapsack, 
and hid in the far corner of a dark carriage, and 
buried our face in a spread-out copy of the Times, 
and read an article on the wisdom and policy of the 
Anglo-French alliance (we are writing of a year or 
two ago) . On arriving at London, we rejoin our 
French friends, who seemed to have had a strong 
return of the pickpocket theory, so we flourish our 
cap, and disappear into our cab, and look round at 
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our ease, with our hands dangling over the little 
doors that it requires so much skill to get either side 
of; we cannot often afford to do our hansom, so we 
make the most of it. We no sooner shoot down the 
incline firom the station to the Waterloo Road (nearly 
running over a little boy and two young women at 
the crossing, who, one and all, make anything but 
polite observations to our driver, who sucks his cigar 
and looks at the tops of the houses), than our vision 
is greeted by a large blue apparition, drawn by two 
horses, with'' Waterloo ^^ in foot-long letters painted 
upon it, then another and the same sight greets the 
fifty eyes of our twenty-five French friends, as they 
come shooting down after us. We never remember 
that useful line of busses appearing in such number 
and so unwelcome, and we had plenty of time to 
observe them, as one of our French friends, who en- 
gaged the first cab and preceded us, stopped the way 
at the Waterloo Bridge toll, and vainly endeavoured 
to persuade the tollman to accept the tender of sous, 
to which we heard answers to the effect that they 
might pass well enough to buy frogs with, but won^t 
do on Waterloo Bridge. At last cabby pays; and 
when the final reckoning takes place, the toll no doubt 
figured as an important item. We resume our jour- 



FRENCH COUNTRY-TOWN LIFE. 



^K^ HAVE lived a good deal in country towns and 
^J^ villages in the north of France. Early in the 
springs some seven years ago, I crossed to Boulogne, 
with vague notions of going somewhere, and 
doing something, wishing to learn French well, and 
make my money go as far as possible. I landed, 
however, flush of cash, and was three weeks in dis- 
covering I could not carry out either of my good in- 
tentions at that remarkable watering-place. An old 
English baronet and I formed the only inmates of 
the expensive hotel I had pitched upon. We dined 
tSte-a-tSte every day. A Boulogne hotel, before the 
season has commenced, is not the most lively abode. 
I found my old friend agreeable and conversable, but 
even an English baronet may become somewhat un- 
interesting when seen day after day. He had given 
his mind a good deal to wine, and had dined with 
foreign princes, so he entertained me over his pint of 
chablisy with accounts of vintages of fabulous price 
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he had assisted in eonsiiming. After three weeks, I 
came to a determination to leave Boulogne, with 
her English signs, and shops of English pickles, and 
push farther into France. My English baronet re- 
mained to dine alone, and drink his pint of chablis 
in the large, dreary coffee-room. Having discovered 
that fishing was to be obtained near a town some 
twenty miles inland, I had myself, with my be- 
longings, conveyed thither, and arrived from the 
railway in one of those odd little omnibuses, common 
to country towns on both sides of the Channel. I 
was met on the steps of the chief hotel by a most 
formidable-looking old landlord, decorated with the 
Legion of Honour, and very military in his appear- 
ance, altogether a man not to be trifled with ; but 
I, firm in my intention of making my money go as 
far as possible, attacked him at once as to what he 
would board and lodge me for, tout compris. He, 
without any hesitation, answered that he knew my 
countrymen were often taken in, but that he would 
only charge me three francs a day for everything 
(excepting, of course, wine and attendance), and I 
expressed myself well satisfied, so was shown into as 
comfortable a bedroom as man need desire. Early 
the next morning, I started to fish, and on my re- 
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turn in the afternoon, found, at dinner, an old African 
artillery captain, commander of the town, a govern- 
ment employe, the landlord's son, wife, and himself. 
I rose from table, happy and satisfied as to my pros- 
pects in the feeding direction for the next three 
weeks. My fishing, I had found, would not have 
been much to depend upon. The captain of the 
artillery and I became extremely friendly, I will not 
say from any particular attractions in myself, as I 
rather think anybody would have been an agreeable 
addition to the mouldy society of the quiet old hotel. 
He and I walked round the ramparts every morning, 
he describing and showing to me all the weak points 
of the fortifications, and stopping every now and 
then to look under a bonnet— every bonnet seemed 
alike to him, and he seemed alike to every bonnet — 
in fact, it was monsieur le capitaine's way. Every 
now and then we met curious-looking fellows, to 
whom he bowed, and, on my inquiring who they 
were, he generally answered, ^^Mon Dieu, le lea 
rencontre au cafS/* which, in France, is quite a 
sufficient introduction. One Sunday he and I went 
to a dance, in a garden outside the town, where he 
discovered a bonnet that pleased him ; and, tolerated 
by the said bonnet, begged me to be his vis-a-vis, I, 
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not caring to be made use of, declined, upon which 
he went up to an infantry sergeant, and ordered him 
to take the place. I described to him the mystery of 
fly-fishing : he seemed much impressed, and one very 
hot morning told me he would join me in my day's 
sport. I made no objection, but knew what he 
would have to go through. Our day began with an 
hour and a half's walk, on a dusty road. He did 
not seem to think much of fly-fishing. The next 
diflSculty was a back-water to be crossed on a fallen 
tree. He thought very little of fishing. Then came 
a flooded meadow, and he gave in completely, but 
brightened a little on perceiving the government 
employe, who had come after us. They discovered a 
bed of water-cresses, which gave rise to an earnest 
conversation on eating, the captain, with tears in his 
eyes, describing breakfasts he had had in the south 
of France, fruits of Africa, etc., and how badly our 
landlord fed us, and so on; afterwards, I found that 
they never talked together on any other subject. 
'^ He never gives us any water-cresses,'' began the 
conversation. For myself, I had nothing to com- 
plain of, if I except one day when we had boiled 
calf's head, and a plate was handed me containing a 
great boiled eye, looking up reproachfully at me. I 
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turned it round and round in despair, and I was 
much relieved when my plate was removed. After 
dinner, I mentioned my horror to the landlord, who 
assured me it was given me as a choice morsel. The 
landlord took a great liking to me. One day, on my 
clapping him on the back, and calling him, as near 
as my French would permit me, an old brick, he, 
with much enthusiasm, turned round, and said I was 
not at all like an Englishman, but much more like a 
Frenchman. I have frequently tried the experiment 
of telling Frenchmen they reminded me of, and 
resembled. Englishmen, and have always found my 
remarks received as anything but a compliment. 
If I am to believe my military old host's account 
of himself, when a sergeant of artillery in Spain, he 
must have been not over tender-hearted. He de- 
scribed with great glee how he and his comrades, on 
some monks having offended them, made a great 
bonfire, and roasted them all. I would fain hope 
this was only a romance, to impress me with his 
military greatness ; at any rate, he was humble, 
quiet, and utterly subdued in the presence of his 
wife, who employed herself in long flirtations with 
the capitaine or employi, the two latter taking it iij 
turns to pay her attention. 
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One day, on going into a little drinking house for 
some cider, I found, sitting in a corner, a very mili- 
tary-looking man, who though decorated and got up 
in thoroughly French style, did not look quite like 
a Frenchman. After a time, he rolled out in rich 
Tipperary some inquiries as to my sport, and I disco- 
vered that he was Irish by birth, though a captain in 
the French service. He had fought all through the 
Peninsula against his countrymen, and assured me that 
it was only the Irish regiments he had been afraid 
of, and that he had not cared for the others. It is 
well for England that all the French army were not 
of the same way of thinking. This Irishman and I 
had several walks and fishing excursions together, 
but my liking for him rather diminished on his in- 
viting himself to dinner with me, ordering more ex^ 
pensive wine than I was in the habit of drinking. 
Not that my pocket suffered, for on the landlord 
inquiring at our next settlement of accounts who 
was to pay for that dinner, I suggested that my Hi- 
bernian friend had better do so, as I felt sure that 
the landlord would not allow himself to be made a 
victim. 

We had shops of all kinds round the grass-grown 
place. How their owners managed to make a liveli- 
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hood^ I could never discover ; but living in country 
towns always seems to me to be carried on in a mys- 
terious, incomprehensible way. 

The government employi did little or nothing but 
make messes for his dog ; one day, however, during 
the three weeks I knew him, he did work ; several 
other employes having joined him, they went in a 
body, as I was told, into the coimtry, to count the 
tobacco plants much cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood; so that the manufacture of cigarettes, in 
which he was constantly occupied, may not have 
been an indication of an idle disposition, but in some 
way connected with his employment. 

Among the maiiy curious people whom I met, 
three wore their hair in the old-fashioned pigtail style, 
and the old fellows looked quite in keeping with the 
old town when sunning themselves on the ramparts. 

I have failed in my object if I have not shown 
that much which is new and strange to English eyes 
may be seen at an extremely cheap rate by those 
who would extend their summer holidays beyond the 
dear, overrun and overdone watering-places usually 
frequented by Londoners. I could name many de- 
lightful towns and villages to be got at from London 
in a day, and lived at for a month, for less than ten 
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pounds. Indeed^ take a map of France^ and look 
inland from any of the Channel ports, and you can- 
not go wrong in your choice of any country town, 
the name of which may strike your fancy. Make 
your arrangement with the landlord at the hotel on 
going in. Things are dearer now than at the time 
which I have been describing ; you will be told, with 
truth, that ^^tout est si cher/' and a franc or so more 
may be asked for board. 

Any decently conducted Englishman, who can 
make himself understood in French, is sure to be 
pleasantly received and well entertained. Of course 
I am not suggesting anything very new or out of 
the way, but merely reminding others of the fiin and 
novelty not to be found at Margate or Ramsgate. 



COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS. 



tUB habits and customs of a class consisting 
of thirty-two thousand must be interesting to 
all : whether my description of the class is so, 
is another matter, but having for upwards of two 
years lived the life of a bagman, going from Scot- 
land to Cornwall, landing in the south of Ireland, 
working my way with goloshes and umbrellas to 
the north, I have had at any rate ample expe- 
rience of commercial gentlemen, as they fondly call 
themselves. The general public have never any op- 
portunity of studying their inner life (if a bagman 
can be said to have an inner life), and can only judge 
of them by meeting them in trains and waiting- 
rooms, and the descriptions of them incidentally intro- 
duced into books (by no means flattering, by the way) , 
it being a received notion, that a bagman is a push- 
ing, vulgar, generally objectionable article : when a 
notion of the sort becomes general it is no use com- 
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bating it. A Frencliman, everybody knows^ is a fre- 
quenter of caf4sy and never at home in the evening, 
and it would be useless in me to instance among 
other domestic Frenchmen I know, a lively friend 
who I could never induce by any means to go to cafi 
or theatre, as for many years he had never been from 
home later than eight in the evening, as at that hour 
he always assisted in arranging the bed of a bed- 
ridden mother. Contrasted with faultlessly got up, 
haw-haw, difficult and slow in the turning of their 
necks, guard and porter aweing travellers, he may 
seem rather off-hand and rough, but among them 
ore to be found good-enough fellows, and gentle- 
men, though I must confess that the general esti- 
mate of them is not very far from the true one. ^'I 
don't think you are a commercial gentleman, you 
are so quiet,'' was the remark made to me by a 
waiting-maid at a commercial inn, she missing the 
more or less delicate attentions the brotherhood con- 
sider necessary to beguile the labours of serving them. 
They have hotels, and rooms in hotels, expressly de- 
voted to them, and may talk of what passes in such 
hotels and rooms, if knowledge of that sort is con- 
sidered to advance personal consequence, as very 
young men on first belonging to a club talk of what 
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transpires in those institutions. The setting apart of 
a room for them^ and having a separate and much 
lower tariff, at first sight seems a great advantage^ 
but in practice it has many serious disadvantages. 
The C. T. is considered obliged to dine in the middle 
of the day, and it may be a fine thing getting fish, 
soup, and choice of joints and pastry for two shillings, 
but when you are considered, indeed obliged, at any 
rate to pay for two-and-sixpence worth of wine, you 
find on getting up to return to business that four- 
and-sixpence might have been spent more pleasantly 
and to greater advantage. A regular charge for a 
bedroom of one shilling is again alluring, until you 
discover that the same providence that provides 
it expects as a set-ofl^ the consumption of, say, a 
shilling's worth of spirits before taking possession 
of it for the night. A ^^ bottom of gin '^ or brandy is 
the technical order. The practical working of such 
a system is, that very many men become drunkards 
in consequence, and the pint of wine becomes a 
bottle, and the glass of spirits would task Monsieur 
Houdin's powers to replenish. For myself, I avoided 
the evening difficulty by spreading my expenditure 
over a glass of sherry and soda water. I enter into 
particulars, as it is, to my mind, a most intolerable 
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tMng^ and shows great slavishness and thraldom to 
custom^ that a class of men should so go on year after 
year, first strongly objecting to being forced to con- 
sume more wine and spirits than they wish, and 
often ending by being only too ready to conform to 
such a custom. A general error is that bagmen are, 
by the nature of their employment, an amusing, witty 
race ; among the thirty-two thousand there may be 
some few that are so, but they are rarely to be met 
with. A man may start from London to Inverness, 
on his journey, with one joke, as he changes his town 
constantly, and may get at Inverness a joke, if he 
can find one, to carry him home again. The occu- 
pation may have a tendency to deaden a man^s fa- 
culty of observation and humour; the constantly 
repeated selling of the same articles to the same 
class of customers, and mixing in their rooms with 
a similarly occupied race, has a very levelling efiect. 
At their pipes and spirits they discuss the accommo- 
dation of the various inns they frequent, and, may 
be, the claims to beauty and wit of the various 
barmaids. Old Joe^s bin of port at the Bull at 
such or such a town, and which tradesmen are safe 
or otherwise. 

On first commencing travelling I was offended by 
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what I considered a very rude amount of staring wMch 
I was subjected to, but it was only to see if they had 
met me before, or because I was a new face. At 
Belfast, a drunken young fellow, on entering the 
room, cast a drunken look at me, and shouted out, 
"I have met you before, but I am d — d if I know 
where/' I had met him drunk in Cornwall. Poor 
young fellows coming on the road, impressed with an 
amount of respect and awe for the opinions of the 
men they are becoming associated with, dare not 
dine when it suits them, nor refuse wine when dining 
with others. They have told me that the pint of 
wine in the middle of the day was killing them, and 
that in the afternoon they were quite unfit for busi- 
ness. 

When old stagers meet, it is pleasant to see the cor- 
dial greetings they give one another, remembering the 
good old times when they used to be snowed up for 
days, and it took I forget how long to get from 
London to Liverpool : they naturally cling together, 
and look black on the men who talk of having looked 
after a doubtful debt at Aberdeen on Tuesday, got a 
good order at Portsmouth on Thursday, and intend 
being in the Isle of Man on Monday. 

A man may be excused a little crossness who has 
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witnessed sucli changes: abig, heavy, difficult-to-move 
old fellow, what chance has he against such comr 
petitors ? He most have an extra glass of spirits of an 
evening; and as his amount of air and exercise are 
diminished, he becomes more and more unfit for his 
work, and, like the old lady who had lived a more 
gay than virtuous life, on finding herself old and 
used-up, is driven to exclaim, "Now I am only fit for 
heaven/^ 

Commercial men are most jealous of strangers, 
non-commercial men, being admitted to their room, 
and make no delicacy in showing it, being rude and 
very energetic in getting such intruders expelled. 

A great many travellers are, of course, hard-headed^ 
pushing men of business, not to be diverted from 
their purpose or put out, at times avoiding dining 
with the others. I have heard an old wealthy man, 
formerly a traveller, say, in his experience, none of 
the men who were in the habit of taking the pint of 
wine, etc., have got on, but all more or less gone to 
the dogs, and that he had frequently disposed of his 
pint, by " watering ^' flowers that might happen to 
be in pots in the room. 

One wonders at and pities the houses represented 
by some travellers. 
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At Preston, I met a man in the iron trade; I am 
not familiar with the trade myself, and may not be a 
fit judge of the proper mode of travelling in it, but 
the proceedings of my friend did not seem to be con- 
ducive to its prosperity. He was having a light 
lunch at eleven in the morning (champagne and pig's 
Sidney), my mentioning I was going to the Isle of 
Man suggested the notion, that being obliged to con- 
form to the custom of being somewhere, he might 
as well go there too; he did go, and did, I believe, 
pass as my friend on the voyage, giving a consider- 
able help to the wine and spirit trade. The last I 
remember of him, is a man at the inn telling me 
that '^ my friend '^ was on the quay very drunk, and 
running great risk of tumbling into the water. 

At Cork, during the Exhibition there, I met a 
young fellow travelling for his father; he told me it 
was no use looking for orders, he could get none, so 
spent his time at the Exhibition ; and I heard him 
disputing the charges for his bedroom when paying 
his bill, as he had not used it. 

You may see among travellers, men reading letters 
in female hands, you have observed stuck in the look- 
ing-glass frame waiting their arrival; and they may 
show you, with joy and pride, pot-hook productions 
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of a dearly loved child, and you brush up your rusty 
enthusiasm for the occasion, and join in praising 
little Tom's handiwork, with a postscript from still 
smaller Fanny, guided by mamma's hand. 

Generally among bagmen there is a common- 
wealth of feeling and interest, that if, and when, you 
throw yourself into the class, is far from unpleasant, 
and productive of a good deal of un-English frankness 
and bon-hommie, pleasant and useful ; men being 
ready to help you, and willing to go a good deal out 
of their way to serve you. 

A freemason friend of mine, on my urging him 
to teU me what advantage freemasonry was to him, 
could give me no better answer than, that if in want 
of a five-pound note, a brother mason might lend you 
one, forgetting the fact that freemason lenders would 
be required as often as borrowers. I will not answer 
for bagmen going quite as far to oblige a brother 
traveller, but they will go as &r as most men. I 
may sum up my account of bagmen by saying, that 
they are a friendly, sociable, honest set of men, not 
refined, and not finding refinement any help to them. 
Their temptations are certainly strong in the drink- 
ing direction, and many fall into them — ^not doing as 
their lively talking brothers on the other side of the 
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Channel do, livings moving, and having their meals, 
with the other travellers, doing their writing, etc., 
in their bed-rooms. I would be extremely glad to 
see English bagmen allowed by their rules, or ab- 
sence of rules, to drink as little or as much as they 
may feel inclined, and not be hampered in any way. 
But they have it in their own hands, and perhaps I 
am presuming in wishing to alter matters. 



A FRAGMENT. 




)HE Bkowns are of an old family, at least 
they say that they are. I heard it for the first 
time at a dinner party at their house, where 
the obnoxious custom of having the children in at 
dessert is observed. At the party to which I allude, 
after the confusion incidental to the introduction 
into an already crowded room, of six or seven 
more or less spoilt and over-dressed little Browns 
and their friends had subsided, a little boy sud- 
denly turned round in his chair, and pointed to 
the Brown crest, stamped upon the leather back, 
and asked the company generally what that duck 
sitting in its nest meant. Mr. Brown, with great 
solemnity, said, '^ My dear boy, it^s not a duck ; it^s 
a lark chained to a coronet, with the motto, 'I 
cannot rise.^ My ancestor, Browneaux, on landing 
with William of Normandy, with his coronet on his 
head (he always wore it), stumbled and fell, and from 
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the weight of the coronet, wsis drowned, uttering 
those remarkable words, which we adopted as our 
motto^ and have used ever since/^ '^ But,'' said the 
little intelligent boy, looking at the bald, shining 
head of the representative of the Brown family, 
^^ why do not you wear a coronet, not a hat like Mr. 
Smith or John the footman ?'' Several of the com- 
pany burst out laughing, or at least smiled exten- 
sively, and Mrs. Brown immediately began asking 
questions about the eclipse that had just taken place, 
endeavouring to draw attention off her husband. 
Brown looked grandly round the table, with a heavy 
frown, till he recovered his temper, and gave evidence 
of his having done so by loudly contradicting Mrs. 
Brown in one of her statements about the eclipse, 
uttered entirely to cover him. What bricks women 
are in such cases ! Who that has a wife, a mother, or 
sister, has not frequently had her come to his rescue, 
and smooth down, explain, and generally take the 
part of one's trumpeter. Mrs. Brown is a fine showy 
woman, who always is ready to shine in company, 
and never does or says the wrong thing. She is well 
liked by her equals, but loved by very few, and is very 
conventional in her opinions and tastes. The young 
curate never finds her turn a deaf ear to any tale 
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of woe that he may unfold to her ; but he is always 
careful to repress any disagreeable details^ and does 
not try to exact too much from her, as she has a 
general notion that people should not be poor, dirty, 
and miserable. She will rustle downstairs with her 
ample silk dress, and wave a poor woman into the 
splendid dining-room, and then find fault with the 
woman^s dress, appearance, and management. She 
herself might perhaps be a little less clean and neat if 
she had to wash her own clothes, not to mention those 
of her husband and children, cook for them, clean the 
house, etc., — at least so the poor woman says to her 
husband, when she repeats the interview. She ends 
by giving the woman a glass of wine and a promise 
to speak to Mr. Smyth, the young curate, about her, 
but adds, she has so many claims upon her, she can- 
not do much; and rings for the grand footman to show 
her out, who does so with very great loftiness, — one 
could hardly imagine his own mother was only a 
washer- woman in Whitechapel. 

The Browns live in a suburban village, with many 
neighbours, with whom Brown is upon diflferent terms 
of intimacy. Brown meets them when he is conveyed 
to town by the omnibus, at least did so when he first 
came to the place. Then he drove a gig ; then he rode 
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up with a groom behind him; and now he goes to town 
in a brougham, with his arms folded. But to return 
to his early days. His footman having duly waited 
at the gate to stop the omnibus, gets up a bustle 
and attendance on Mr. Brown ; finally touches his 
hat when his master is safely landed in his comer, 
from which he looks round on the two rows of snug 
city men, with bread-crumbs on their waistcoats and 
yellow of egg on their lips, but all looking clean and 
well brushed, and having a just-up-for-the-day ap- 
pearance. Their sons, mostly fast young men, are out- 
side, smoking, and staring at all the women they pass, 
in both which amusements the driver shares, for he 
also is a fast man. Brown and his friends beguile 
the way by slight jokes, inquiries about their hay, 
etc., and talk about what the ministers are doing, 
should do, or should not do, after the manner that 
suburban omnibus company settle those matters. 
The men of business, we are always being told, 
would manage the country so much better than our 
present rulers. On getting to the city. Brown 
gravely walks to his office, very slightly acknowledg- 
ing the respectful greeting of his head clerk, utterly 
ignoring the lower ones, strides into his private room, 
and there gives his mind to his letters and schemea 
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for money-making in the various ways open to 
British merchants. 

He has for many years pursued the same daily 
course, with the exception of a week or two at some 
feshionable watering-place. Day after day, year 
after year, passing the same objects at exactly the 
same time, and making much the same observations 
to his companions. The greatest excitement he ex- 
perienced (not that he suffered much by it) was a 
failure ; but that did not alter his life. He came 
home at the same hour, eat the same sort of dinner, 
drank the same wines, etc. His creditors may 
have had to change their mode of life, as he, I am 
told, only paid them five-and-tenpence-halfpenny in 
the pound. 

The next year he started his gig. But I am wri- 
ting of times long since passed. Brown is now rich 
to the admiration of all, a proverb of ^^ safeness ^^ in 
the city, and in his village the patron of the clergy, 
sought after by the rich, bowed to by the poor, 
and much admired and worshipped by all around, 
all being in business, and aU seeking to attain the 
same position,-^a carriage, a seat at several boards of 
City companies, and the first house and grounds in 
the place, and to sum up all, a good balance at his 
bankers. 
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I'll endeavour to give a sketch of the children of this 
merchant prince. To begin with the youngest son, 
the only unsuccessful one, George Frederick Graham 
Brown. All the Browns have high-sounding names 
given to them at the moment when their godmam- 
mas and papas renounced the pomps and vanities; 
indeed, at the birth of many of the little Browns, 
failing family names (and somehow, on looking back 
for them, many did not appear) , the Peerage was had 
recourse to for aristocratic combinations of names. 
On starting in life, G. F. G. B. was very sickly ; his 
earliest memories are certainly not sunny ones : vi- 
sions of his mother, dressed in a long white flannel 
dressing-gown, — dimly visible by the mysterious flick- 
er of the rushlight, with its awful shade, with the 
great holes of light getting larger and larger, and 
spreading over the carpet and ceiling, — hovering 
round his bed at any or every hour of the night, 
administering powder or pill, as the doctor might 
order. His many attacks of illness seemed to en- 
dear him to her* They frequently threatened to 
carry him off, and would by so doing have saved 
him many a disappointment and trouble ; but it was 
not so ordained. The result of his illness was 
long confinement to the nursery, where he managed 
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to impress upon his nurses that he would one day 
be a man of energy and action^ and contentedly eat 
his gruel and arrowroot, or any of the other com- 
pounds known as medical comforts, as if anything 
medical (excepting to the doctors — the fees) could 
be a comfort. 

He would read lives of admirals and generals, pore 
over them for hours together, and when admitted 
into the dining-room after dinner, would, whenever 
his father's friends talked of deeds of heroism, feel a 
thrill run through his veins, and he would mentally 
resolve that he himself would furnish subject for 
history, and, in imagination, commanded fleets, and 
led forlorn hopes — ^aU which aspirations, like most 
others formed in boyhood, never were realised. 
When suddenly addressed by a stranger, he would 
look sheepish, shy, and hopelessly stupid, and his 
mother would explain that he was not well. 

Having got over years of croup, whooping cough, 
measles, etc., etc., more than his share of the usual 
infantine diseases, he began to have vague wishes 
about starting in Hfe. His mother, who from his ill 
health, had appointed herself sole guardian of his 
movements, decided he should take that great step 
to all home-brought-up boys — ^go to school. Now 
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one of his brothers, who had, Mith much more thought 
than most young men full of health and strength, 
made the discovery that gaiety and dissipation do 
not give all the satisfaction sought after £rom them, 
and after unsettled and wavering thoughts, he had 
just settled down into that somewhat unusual charac- 
ter, a religious young man ; but being young, and 
of an excitable disposition, he saw both virtue and 
vice in much too strong points of view ; and remem- 
bering the harm he himself had acquired during his 
school days, and only the harm, forgetting the force 
of character that a boy gets from battling and hold- 
ing his own with others, and, when training for the 
world, of what importance confidence and strength of 
character are to all who would push forward ; — ^how- 
ever, he, grasping after good-doing, decided he would 
at least keep his brother from the knowledge of evil 
he himself had leamt during his school days; and his 
mother, wishing to save her young and tender plant 
from any hardship, eagerly accepted the offer that 
his brother made, to take George^s education into his 
own hands, and Geoi^e himself gladly escaped from 
the supposed horrors of a school, bitterly in after-life 
to regret the step ; but he knew nothing of life at 
that time, and his brother not much more, or he 
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^ould not have undertaken the charge of teaching 
and bringing forward another, he himself only just 
entering on life, and having much to learn and 
unlearn, years of experience to gather ; however he 
thought it his duty to save his brother from con- 
tamination. 

Charles James Stanley Brown was a curate in a 
crowded, unhealthy part of London, living in dull 
lodgings, tended by one servant known by the com- 
prehensive term of all- work; to these lodgings he 
carried off his brother to save him from school, and 
to carry out his own theory of education^ at the time 
feeling he was undertaking what was right, and de- 
termined to go through with it. He was none of 
that numerous class of young curates, fast men, fre- 
quenters, up to the last moment before beiug or- 
dained, of all those haunts where '' life '* is supposed 
to be learnt, to use their own language, " going the 
pace.*' When ordained, they assume the black coat 
and white tie, and as much ready-made seriousness 
as possible on so short a notice. Neat in dress^ gen- 
tlemanly in manner, able to talk of operas, etc., to 
be met with at dinner parties asking blessings over 
turtle and turbot, but with no call for their profes- 
sion, and no heart for its many duties ,* what poor 

o 2 
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help at death-beds I what poor support in sickness 
these dandy young priests must be ! 

Charles Brown, against the wishes of his father, 
had prevailed on him to consent to his quitting busi- 
ness, and devoting himself to good-doing as a clergy- 
man, falling into a not uncommon error in supposing 
it necessary to an extended well-doing, to enter the 
ranks of the Church. The officer, the man of busi- 
ness, the shopkeeper, all and every one have quite 
sufficient field for well-doing if they choose to culti- 
vate it. He at one time gave his mind to amusement 
and dress, faultless coats and boots being a source 
of happiness ; but at the time we speak of, he was 
foremost as an active reliever of the distressed, not 
having satisfied his conscience that he could do 
good by surrounding himself with objects of luxury,, 
thereby giving employment. We with wonder have 
heard good people in their way defend this very 
negative mode of helping the poor, by ordering silks 
and satins at Swan & Edgar's, or famiture from 
Gillow's. (I, being a Londoner, must be excused 
if I adopt the cockney habit of recurring to names 
and places familiar to Londoners, — ^^as wide as 
Portland Place,'' " about as far across as the Thames 
at Hungerford.") 
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Living in a dull, poor street, without luxury, 
and with only the plainest of food, he felt with and 
breathed the very air of the poor, and could enter 
into their feelings and thoughts. 

We have sometimes wondered on passing Spital- 
fields, or Clerkenwell, surrounded by a population 
sunk in misery, dirt, and gloom, how clergymen can 
get (to be sure they do not) the wretched inhabi- 
tants to 

'* Praise God from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him all creatures here below ; " — 

worship Him as a father. Pass down, as I have done, 
the Ratcliff Highway, for example, on the Saturday 
night, the street a blaze of light, lighting up stalls 
of butcher's meat with clamorous men inviting cus- 
tomers, flabby fish on dirty stands, and the only green 
reminder of gardens and fields, vegetable stands with 
vegetables for sale, which in a richer neighbourhood 
would be condemned to the pig trough. The street 
alive with slattern women, and creatures in size 
children, careworn, and marked by disease and 
neglect, making as keen bargains at ten years old 
as if they had had a long life of experience; but they 
are early introduced to life, and life on its worst side. 
Wait, if you wish to see a sight that will live in your 
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memory, wait till the public-houses are closed, at 
twelve o^clock, when sailors and prostitutes are 
driven drunk and howling into the street* When I 
saw them, it was a full moon, clear blue sky, a hea- 
venly night : the thought struck me that if Adam 
and Eve beheld their children, their punishment 
must indeed be hard. However difficult to believe 
in goodness and its power in such scenes, there is no 
difficulty or doubt about the reality and power of 
evil. How diflferent the lot of the man brought up 
by the side of mountains or the coast ! Who can help 
feeling drawn to worship and praise, going to church 
by the sea-shore, or through fields of waving com 
and hedge-rows of roses? It certainly must re- 
quire much more faith in the case of the townsman. 
But I am not intending to write a religious novel, 
conveying religious instruction, like children are 
given medicine in sugar. 

My earnest clergyman knew his difficulties, and 
knew his work, gradually grew into it, and not only 
saw the people^s dirt and poverty, misery and 
wretchedness, but also saw and learnt that they 
have feelings, and keen feelings, which he felt must 
be studied and humoured, as well as those of his own 
station, and did not enter into their houses as if he 
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was a superior beings keeping the skirts of his coat 
from coming into contact with any of the furniture. 
To show what was his character, I will contrast an 
afternoon spent by him and by his fellow-curate, 
members of the same Church, and followers of the 
same Christ. The afternoon was spent within half 
a mile of each other. We wiU begin with Mr. 
Beaumont, just landed from a Hansom, and entering 
among that most striking collection of objects con- 
tained in a London drawing-room. 

" O Mr. Beaumont ! I am so glad you have come. 
I was just speaking to the girls about the fancy fair.^^ 

^^Oh yes I it^s so nice, Mr. Beaumont,'' broke in 
Mary Anne the youngest, and beauty of the Greene 
family, '^ there are to be two bands, the Coldstregim, 
and that band dressed all in white, I forget the name, 
the one that played that nice polka at the Woolwich 
ball ; you were there, you remember, and woiTld not 
introduce me to that handsome cousin of yours 
in that pretty uniform. Why don't you dance the 
polka, Mr. Beaumont ? I will not tell the bishop if 
you do. We are all making up things as fast as 
possible for the fair. I forget what it's all about, I 
know it is for something very charitable, and Jane has 
read all the papers about it, and says there are very 
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shocking accounts of poor needlewomen, but I don't 
see the use of making one's self uncomfortable when 
one cannot do any good : what a pity there are poor 
people, is it not, Mr. Beaumont ? I am sure I went 
once with Jane to see a poor woman in a horrid dirty 
street, but I could not go into the room, I was quite 
faint on the stairs. Such broken-down old stairs, 
too. I had forgotten my smelling-bottle also. Jane 
would go poking about, speaking to the people. 
Mr. Beaumont, you must go with us to the fair ; 
Papa's not well, so he's gone a yacht voyage with 
his friend Mr. Jackson. It's such a nice yacht, and 
such lots of champagne on board, and they have got 
a cow and plenty of ice. It's a pity Mr. Jackson is 
always sick." "O Miss Greene! pray do not conjure 
up such a picture of yachting. I remember when 
I was at college, I and some fellows spent the long 
vacation on the coast of Devon, the yacht was left 
to One of the party by an uncle who had just fitted 
her out with everything, wines, meats, and all the 
luxuries of the season ; he understood how to do it. 
He was going to the north for shooting, he came 
down one dark stormy night, after dinner by the 
way, and would insist on going on board. On step- 
ping from the boat his foot slipped, and the tide car- 
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ried liim under the yacht, and they did not find him 
till next morning, entangled in the cable. Any way, 
we came in for it all, and his nephew was as jolly a 
fellow as his uncle was. He and I were what we, 
call doing our divinity at the time, and had to ^Qoach' 
(your brother will have told you what it is) ; he would 
not go on with it, having come into his uncle's pro- 
perty, and gave all his white ties to his valet — he 
had been wearing them to practise the tie — and I had 
to coach all by myself. We had such lovely weather, 
and went to such nice parties at the different water- 
ing places. It was so jolly; I stuck to my divinity, and 
got it up so as to pass, and now I never hear the word 
divinity without thinking of the yacht and the coast of 
Devon. I dare say my poor friend thinks of it too 
sometimes : he ran through everything in four years, 
and I hear is driving a cart at Bendigo. Pardon me, 
Mrs. Greene, I am forgetting, and keeping aU the con- 
versation to myself ^^ Oh no, Mr. Beaumont, I am 
sure it's very interesting. Are you engaged anywhere 
this afternoon.'' ^' No, not at all ; I intended going 
to the Water Colours, and then having a Ute S tite 
dinner with myself at the club." '^ Then we expect 
the carriage directly to take us a drive round the 
park ; do join us. Girls, go and put on your things. 
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next day, he preached as a man preaching to men, 
words from his heart, not twenty minutes of sentences 
like headings of copy-books strung together. 

Mr. Beaumont, after his evening, returned feverish 
and excited, and woke next morning with ballet girls 
in imagination floating before him, and the words of 
the opera ringing in his eairs, with also a faint dis- 
satisfaction in himself, and his way of life — ^but he 
never gave himself much time for thinking, and by 
the time he had finished his morning's toilet and 
encased himself in his dressing-gown, he was quite 
himself again, and passed the morning reading the 
last novel, and when it was his turn to preach, 
preached an elaborate sermon on the depth of the 
river Jordan, and in what part of the globe Paradise 
was situated, frequently finding fault with the re- 
ceived translation of the Scriptures, the whole ser- 
mon culled from commentators, as he used to get up 
his tasks at school. 

But I am forgetting the experiment on home edu- 
cation : the poor boy lived for a great part of his 
time alone, and employed in the dull little parlour 
getting up his lessons, every day losing somewhat 
of his natural gaiety and spirit. Cowper's poetry, 
''Doddridge's Rise and Progress,'' were given to 
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him to read, and he was enjoined to retire to his 
room for meditation and prayer, never having light 
boy-like views of life, and he became a man before 
he had been a boy, at least lost all the hope and 
elasticity of boyhood. His only change was now 
and then a run home to his father^s house, there 
to be viewed rather as a debatable subject, most 
of his brothers and sisters disapproving of his mode 
of education, and he, not having definite enough 
views on the subject, did not join with them 
and beg to be sent to school. When his brother- 
tutor visited his family, they always had a reserved 
way of talking — rather fearful of his influence and 
opinions, as his views and manner of life certainly 
widely differed from theirs, and reflected on them. 
His brother continued to hug himself in the notion 
that he was protecting him from the contamination 
he so much dreaded from school, and rested satisfied 
with so doing, not considering that evil learnt as 
a boy learns it, gradually, is perhaps the least 
likely to influence him to his disadvantage in after- 
life. In any case, and by any bringing up, a 
naturally dull and unenergetic boy will not make 
a bright, active man; but take two average lads, 
send one to school, to mix with other boys and 
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battle with them, and let the other be brought 
up at home, say in company with his mother and 
sisters — ^his education may be better attended to 
than it would be as one among a number of other 
boys — ^but book-learning is not all the schooling re- 
quired/ and the home brought-up boy has many dis- 
advantages to contend against. My hero at eighteen, 
had, with little natural energy and no acquired force 
of character, to battle with those who had spent 
years battling, and mixed up with others of their 
own age and position, and so had merely to continue 
practising what they had already learnt; while 
George had learnt little or nothing of life. Religious 
knowledge unless turned to use, and uifluenciDg all 
our actions, had better not be learnt ; at least, the 
state of a man who does not act up to his principles 
is one not to be envied. 
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